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T was on my way, back from Jerusalem 
that I went to Constantinople. . As everything 
in Palestine. had recalled Biblical history and 
associations, s0.my voyage through the Greek 
Archipelago constantly reminded me of Homer 
and the Hellenes. ‘Not a headland but ps some 
legend. Past Scio. and Myteline . we 

then the plaing of Troy. in, sight : fi we 
entered the Dardanelles ; hee here was the Sea of 
Marmora ; to the right t soared, the Asiatic Olym- 
pus; and lo! in the ‘distance, hill on hill rising 
about her, sitting like a queen amid her subjects, 
gleaming white in the sunshine, the great city of 
the world, the Byzantium, of the. Past, the Con- 
stantinople of the Present! 

I had scarcely reached my, ‘hotel, when an 
old friend, holding a high diplomatig, post, made 
his appearance and welcomed me, 

“You must put yourself entirely i tn my hands, ~ 
he said. . ‘I know every foot of Constantinople, 
and all its customs. There is no city like it, on 
the whole, in the world. Nor is its beauty its 
only recommendation. It is overlain with history, 
age on age, like successive palmipsepts. Seven 


centuries before the Christian era it was a flour- 
ishing sea-port.  Jasdi sailed hy here with his 
; golden fleece, : Persian, Macedonian, Greek pure 
Roman, Norman, Bulgarian 

wed each other here, in 

¢. ‘There is nothing 


We had lunched together, pr had now taken 
a caigue, and were winding through fleets of 
vessels, from all quarters of the globe. Before 
us was the Golden Horn, the city rising, tier on 
tier, behind, its mass of white buildings dazzling 
the eye, the great bulk of St. oe crowning the 
whole. © 

- Maples i is fine ; “the fugit to New York is 
noble,”’ said my host ; “but, after all, this is the 
most beautiful. I hae think, on moonlit nights, 
$as I come from Pera, that I am living in the 
Arabian Nights.” 
| “« But, so far ag I gee,” I replied, «the streets 
ws 
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are all dirty, and. the’ dwellings tumble-down. 
We had to pass t throug h what I would call mere 
alleys to get ‘here. . I could almost touch hands 
across... The outside, as -we Yiew. it, from the 
water, is like.a bit of romance. But go inside, 
‘and, the illusion vanishes,” o 

“Yes! And it is a type of the Turkish power. 
From afar, it seems imposing ; but it is a mere 
Shell, a mere shell.”’ He gave a shrug. ‘‘Some- 
time, perhaps before long, % will erack—and as 
easily as one cracks an egg.” 

“ Have the Ottoman people,” I asked, “lost 
their old co e?” 
. “No, It is not the people,’ it is the rulers, 
that are at, fault. The Pashias are hopelessly 
depraved. “The French nobility, before 93, were 
saints compared to them. ~Their cunning and du- 
plicity are beyond words. You can do nothing 
with them unless you bullythem. It is they 
} who are dragging down the nation into the abyss 
{ that yawns beneath it. Without leaders of the 
‘ right sort no people can do anything. I pity the 
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Turk, ‘after ali,” he saaga,” Teflectively. | He 
is brave, honest, cand, ind lous, and about the 
best material in the: wo ri Tae make a soldier of ; 
for, even When antsatned if you put him behind 
entrenchments, he is ‘almost invincible. “Look 
how he fought in 1828 the Russians, and 
in the Crimea even in bur own time, The Czar, 
I think, is only waiting : for » chance to gobble up 
this fair city ; but he will find, the nut arder to 
crack than he supposes, even if Europe don’t 
interfere.”’ 

This was before Herm, be, it remembered, so 
that the sagacity, of "the: speaker is worth recall- 
ing, especially ag there ‘were | very few, at that 
time, who held similar opinions. | : 

“« Constantinople has about a million of inhabi- 
tants, if we include the suburbs, **"he answered. 
«One half of them, perhaps, are Mohammedans. 
You see what a magnificent harbor there is ; it 
could hold twelve” hundred. ships of war, the 
navies of the world, in fact; thirty thousand 
vessels, under all known flags, come here to 
trade, every year. This old city is more than 
twelve miles in circumference, and still has, 
though in ruins, its triple wall and moat, with 
thirty-seven gates, Since Constantine selected it 
for his eastern capital, more than fifteen hundred 
years ago,.it has always been populous. At one 
time, in the middle ages, it lost three hundred 
thousand. of its inhabitants, by the plague: and 
that shows how densely populated it must have 
been, even then. 

‘< Tt has been the fashion to laugh at Constan- } 


THE GOLDEN HORN. 













AFR 
he went on; “to call them effete; 
temptuously of the} .B; pow 


Byzantine empire es an af 
for a thousand, ders : that ead for a period 
as long as between C ia Temagne’end Napo- 
leon 5 / for a consider bl@ portion of ‘that 
ept the of Zuitope against Moslem 
invasion, How few existing powers, in spite of 
their ‘tall talk,’ have teas as much for = 
tion.” 
“T never thought of it, in that light, before,” 
I said. “‘ My idea ‘of the Byzantine énipire was 
that it was the incarnation of effémninenéy.’ 
“Well, of course the Byzantines were effemi- 
nate; all rich and cultured people become so. 
Tt seems to be, alas! an inevitable law. Mat- 
‘thew Atnold’s ‘sweetness and ‘light’ ends in 
ruin, fm afraid. Yet, after all, the last Constan- 
tine, ‘he was the éleventh of his name, died like a 
hero, fighting in the breach. There wasn’t much 
effeminacy there. Nor were his conquerors, 
after all,” with a pause, ‘as bad as others have 
been. The Saxons, when they invaded England, 


avaged everything before them. There must 


have been temples, as well as private dwellings, 
in Kent'and elsewhere, built by the Romans, but 
they had all disappeared, long before the Norman. 
‘The Gauls, when they took Rome, in the fifth 
century, left it a desert. Here, however, nearly 
everything was spared. St. Sophia itself was 
turned into a mosque. See it. there, the most 


beautiful thing of its kind on the earth. Gothic 


architecture is said to soar heavenwards, and in 


tine’s successors, after the separation from Rome,” ; that respect is considered pre-eminently Chris- 
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It is not the only Christian 
church, here, that has been 
turned into a mosque, how- 
ever.” 

‘The Vandals !”’ 

“Oh! you must not suppose 
that there are no Christian 
churches in Constantinople. 
The Greeks have more than 
twenty in the old city alone. 
After his curious fashion, the 
Turk is tolerant, the ordinary 
opinion to -the’ contrary not- 
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ere,.a8 you willsee. There 
aré*more..than two hundred 
hospitals, more than a hun- 
dred ‘soup’ houses, and quite 
two hundred public baths, all 
‘which speaks Well, I think, for 
the humanitarian ‘side of the 
picture ?” 
* “Ts much of the old city 
tian; but doesn’t that great central dome, sur- left?, I mean much of the ancient architecture ?”’ 
rounded by its other domes, and by the minarets,;  “ Besides St. Sophia 7’ Yes, a gooil’deal. The 
like candlesabout analtar, seem, actually, toclim)? ! column of Theodosius, in ‘the ‘Atméida, is still 
It is mountain rising over ‘ . 
niountain—that great central 
dome, buttressed all about by 
other domes. It is the Mont 
Blanc of architeeture.”’, 

‘It reminds me, alittle, of 
St. Mark’s, at Venice. Is:it 
built alsoof priceless mar- 
bles ?”’ I aéked. Sy 

‘Of brick, butlined, mside, 
with marble, -Theeeiling, and 
the arches ‘between’ the col- 
umns, are inlaid with mosaic 
work, and gilt. Thereare nine 
massive bronze portals, and 
in the most exquisite relief.”’ 

‘“‘It is substantially, then, 
what it was when Justinian 
first erected it?” — 

“Tt was originally founded ». 
by Constantine the Great, as 
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youknow. But Justinianre- “~“=Se= ig aS 
built it, two centuries, later; = = 
and it was completely renova- 0 


ted, about thirty years ago. MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA. 
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said. And yet, in some of these, you come on 
windows, or balconies, that are delicious. I 
must show you, to-morrow, the house of some 
Greek ‘priests, that I think a gem ‘n its way. 
There is nothing finer in Venice.’ 

‘* Are the common people so very ignorant ?’’ 

‘ Yes |, at least from the American stand-point, 
where book-learning counts for so, much, and 
where nothing is thought to be education unless 
what is got in that way. Still, there are more 
{than four hundred schools here; a university ; 
; military academies; a naval academy; and, I 
: think, about forty public libraries.. The Turk, 
however, has the education that comes by obser- 
vation, by reflection, by knowing mankind. He 
is fanatical in religion, prejudiced, brutal; but 
he is honorable, and just, at: least according. to 
his lights; very much such a man, I suppose, 
except in not holding Christian tenets, as our 
European forefathers were five hundred years 
ago. In:a word, he is semi-barbarous. You 
: ——— ‘can’t varnish him into modern civilization 
OBELISK, CALLED COLUMN OF THRODOSIUS. either; the varnish soon cracks, and then you 

' see what is beneath: the fact is, civilization must 

















standing, - A part of the old hippodrome is left ; 


; } come by natural growth, must develop like a 
a bit of the ancient forum ; the cisterna basilica, tree; it is the product of centuries.” 
built by Justinian, and used to-day asareservoir.} I give this conversation, substantially, as I 
There are two aqueducts, one constructed by remember it, because it described, so concisely, 
Hadrian, the other by Constantine, which con-} as I afterwards discovered, the salient character- 
tinue to supply the city with water, Oh! yes, } istics of Constantinople. No hasty visitor, here 
innumerable relics of the old days; but with all} to-day and going to-morrow, can ever know a 
that, dirty, crooked, narrow streets, as you have} people like one who has lived among them for 
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great city, I saw nothing to contradict these 
opinions, but everything to confirm them. 
Constantinople, or the old city, is but a part of 


years. In the many weeks, which I spent in the; color. What strange medley of attire, Greek, 


Armenian, Bulgarian, Turk, Egyptian: here a 
black eunuch from Abyssinia, there a lithe Arab, 
yonder a Circassian, now an Arabian armed to 
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the mighty metropolis. The suburbs spread 
over the adjacent shores, and include Galata, 
Pera, and others. Looking towards the north, 
the eye rests on the Black Sea: looking towards 
the south, you see the Bosphorus, and beyond, 
the Dardanelles, On every side rise beautifully 
rounded hills, 

What dream-like days followed, spent in wan- 
dering through those quaint streets, or loitering 
in the bazaars, or skimming in a caigue over the 





harbor, or driving out to the gardens of the 
Sweet-waters, or watching the moon go down 
behind the domes and minarets. What glimpses ; 
of Oriental life everywhere. What splendor of 
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the teeth, now a Pasha on hosseback with his 
troop of followers behind. Once I saw the 
Sultan go to the Mosque, the faithful “prostrating 
themselves before him. On frequent occasions, I 
met the imperial coaches, with their freight of 
fair beauties from the seraglio, guarded by their 





TURKISH LADY’ 8 CARRIAGE, 


mute slaves, on the way for a drive. It was all 
like some brilliant, yet fleeting, panorama. I 


look back on it now as on something almost 


unreal, Was I ever at Constantinople, or was it 
but a dream ? 

It is a misthke to suppose that polygamy is 
universal in Turkey. The custom, though per- 
mitted by law, is confined almost entirely to the 
wealthier classes, the immense majority having 
but one wife. '' No race is fonder of children. The 
wife of the poor Ottoman works quite as hard as 
the wife of the poor Christian. On the other 
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hand, though she goes, with her fnee veiled, in 
public, and has a separate apartment, the harem, 
for herself and children, the Turkish wife is not 
without considerable freedom. Between the 


sexes, in fact, among the poor, there’ is: more 

equality, more interchange of thought and feeling, 

than among the rich. The women of the latter, 

as the wife of my friend told me, spend ‘their 

time in dressing, lounging upon divans, drink- 

ing coffee, eating sweetmeats, and gossiping. A 
§ more utterly useless creature than the ‘‘ beautiful 
Circassian,” of whom we hear so much, it would 
be impossible to find. When the favorite wife 
becomes the mother of a male heir, the situation 
is changed; and if she is ambitious, and fond of 
intrigue, she plays often a very important part in 
the family fortunes. © The higher the rank, too, 
the greater her opportunities. The mothers of 
the Sultans have frequently been the real rulers 
of the realm. Every foreign ambassador, at the 
Sublime Porte, knows how important a factor the 
palace intrigues are. 

All this does not contradict the statement, so 
often made, and which we also endorse, that the 
relations between the sexes in Turkey, as every- 
where else in the Orient, are semi-civilized, the 
survival of an earlier state of society, almost a 
patriarchical one. ‘ 
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Tue young leaves spring, and violets wake, 
As the soft wind brings the rain; 

The wild bird chirps to her mate in the tree— 
She knows not care or pain; 

Her heart rejoices with Nature’s heart 
That the Spring has come again, 


The ships sail out, and the ships sail in, 
As the welcome breezes blow ; 

The sailors are singing the same old songs, 
With swaying rhythm slow, 

As when a child, upon the shore, 
I listened, long ago. 


The clouds look down, from far-off heights, 
At their faces in the sea; 

The brown rocks lean to the restless tides, 
That lap them carelessly ; 

The free salt. wind, as it fans my cheek, 
Brings my youth back to me. 


Again, with eager eyes, I scan 
The far horizon line: 

Though many a ladened ship comes in, 
Across the pathless brine; 

Though long I wait, thou comest not, 
Oh, Treasure Ship of mine! 
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BY M. M. ELDRIDGE. 





Over head and heels—yes, from the extreme 
ends of his curling hair to the tips of his well- 
shaped feet—was the Hon. Harold Lenox in love 
with beautiful Beatrice Pallavicini, a hundred 
and fifty years ago in Rome. This conduct on 
the part of a foreigner, even though good-looking 
and rich, the father of the lady naturally regarded 
as unpardonable presumption ; for Beatrice was no 
maid of low degree, but a princess. In fact, she 
was the only daughter of a family as proud as it 
was poor, and the belle, par excellence, of the high- 
est pinnacle of Roman society. Above all, she was 
the affianced bride of the wealthy and highly re- 
spected Marchese de Cataldi, who certainly might 
be said to have some claim upon the gratitude and} «G@ood-night, carissima mia !”” Harold had said 
esteem of the daughter, as he had been the admirer ; a dozen times at least, emphasizing each farewell 
of her mother before Beatrice was born. with a kiss. ‘Good-night—and a fig for the 

If the worthy marquis was a little inclined to } gouty old marquis, who never shall call my bon- 
prosiness, and not everything that was pleasant to } nie bride his wife as long as I live to defend her!” 
the eye, owing to an unfortunate squint, a rather } And Beatrice, with swift feet, turned to fly to the 
too generous supply of flesh, and a stiffness of the } palace, after seeing her lover safely over the wall, 
right knee, which interfered somewhat with the } and was confronted by the angular figure of the 
grace of his movements, surely the estimable quali- } scandalized duenna. 
ties of his mind, his blue blood, and his long rent-} From that time the princess was kept a prisoner 
roll, might well counterbalance such trifling de- } to the house and grounds, and watched, as only 
fects. But, in spite of everything, the most as- {an Italian maiden in the olden time could be 
tounding part of this ‘‘ ower true tale” is that the | watched, by the vigilant and faithful duenna, who 
princess so far forgot herself as to prefer one of } did not quit her charge by day or by night. This 
the Hon. Harold’s yellow curls to all the marquis’ } state of things was to continue until the princess 
ancestors, and himself into the bargain, and to } left her father’s house as the Marchesa de Cataldi; 
place the love-light in his bonnie blue eyes before ; so that, verily, our lovers seemed to be in a sorry 
all the glories, past and present, of the magnifi- } plight. 
cent Palazzo Cataldi, of which she was destined, Harold, with only a few additional scratches, 
in a few weeks, to become the envied mistress. dropped safely into the street, (ignorant, of course, 

The acquaintance, begun at the reception of a } of the disagreeable contretemps taking place the 
cardinal, had quickly ripened into love, with no } other side of the wall,) almost onto the shoulders 
other fuel to the flame than a ball now and then, } of the sentry pacing up and down before the pal- 
chance meetings ‘in picture galleries, stolen but } ace; but the man was most accommodatingly ob- 
most fervent glances in church, a few words per- } livious, and saw nothing. He was, in fact, a sort 
haps, or even a secret pressure of hands in a } of acquaintance of Harold’s, being the son of an 
crowd, and one never-to-be-forgotten evening, } old servant of the Lenox family, who had married 
when the princess had met our hero in a garden } an Italian while accompanying Harold’s grand- 
pavilion behind the Palazzo Pallavicini, that un- } mother on a tour through Italy many years before. 
worthy young man having scaled the wall, sur-} It certainly was very far from the intentions of 
mounted with iron spikes, shutting in the palace } the haughty Prince de Pallavicini to add fuel to 
grounds, to the no small detriment of his nether } the flame already burning with such vigor in the 
garments, and perhaps to the limbs they enclosed; } undaunted young Englishman’s breast, by the 
for love in the good old days was a hotter, more well-nigh insurmountable obstacles he placed in 
reckless sort of passion than in these times of } the way of true love; but when the Hon. Harold 
prudent parents and far-seeing children, and to } had for two weeks roamed orca about 

99): 


the Hon. Harold what were the prickings of the 
sharpest spikes to the pangs of separation from 
the mistress of his affections? But then, as now, 
the course of true love was made rather a turbu- 
lent stream. Spies were about; it had been whis- 
pered to the horrified marquis that his promised 
bride had sworn to die rather than become the 
wife of any other than this obscure, yellow-haired 
Englishman ; and, above all, to make assurance 
doubly sure, an inconvenient and most disagree- 
ably watchful duenna, who lived as chaperon to 
the motherless princess, had, of all evenings, 
chosen the one above mentioned for a stroll in 
the garden. 
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from reception to ball, and from concert to theatre, ; Perhaps your highness would not object to walk- 
without meeting the princess, and had finally, ; ing towards the gate for a moment, as, if no one 
through the reprehensible means of bribery and } is yet in sight, I must send another messenger,” 


corruption, heard from one of the Pallavicini 
housemaids the unlucky consequences of his last 
interview with his’ lady-love, he beat his breast, 
and would have torn his hair if he had not been 
rather proud of that adornment, as he swore that 
the time for action had come—that a decisive blow 
must. be struck. 

All that day he shut himself into his rooms, 
ignoring visitors, his tailor, a garden party, every- 
thing but his dinner, while he formed wild and 
impracticable schemes for rescuing his lady fair 
from durance vile; but not until evening did an 
idea strike him, with such force as to send him 
flying down the stairs, up the crowded street, 
upsetting two children and the cart of a wrathful 
applewoman on his way to the quarters of his 
devoted admirer, Francesco Valsachi, the soldier 
already mentioned, whom, luckily, he found at 


home, What thereupon took place the remainder 


of this history will make clear. 

Two days later, Harold, while drinking café 
noir in the French restaurant, had a rather dis- 
reputable scrap of paper thrust into his hand, on 





exclaimed the duenna, suddenly, after consulting 
her watch; and the princess mechanically fol- 
lowed her to where the sentry, motionless as a 
statue, was, guarding the entrance. 

Up and down the quiet and.empty street the 
duenna gazed in dignified displeasure, listening 
for the footsteps that came not, while the princess, 
waiting listlessly inside, was watching, curiously, 
the sentry, who, behind the elder lady’s back, 
was anxiously trying to call the attention of some 
one—surely there was no one in sight but. her- 
self—to a slip of white paper he held in his hand. 
Suddenly, after a hasty glance in every direction, 
he stooped, wrapped the paper around a pebble, 
and the next instant it fell in a bed of geraniums 
beside the princess, just as the irate duennaturned 
to rejoin her charge. . The princess’ first emotion 
was amazement and indignation at this apparent 
impertinence, but a crest emblazoned on the paper 
caught her eye, and quietly, while listening to her 
unsuspecting guardian’s animadversions upon, the 
offending dressmaker, she stooped to gather a 
pink geranium, and something else. But now we 


which was scrawled, ‘‘My watch is at the P. P. ‘ will return to Harold, and the plans he was base 
the rest of this week, from 2 to 6 P. M.; the first ' ; enough to eoncoct, haying for an object the total 
half of next week, from 10 to 2 P. M. sat ¥” discomfiture of the most noble prince and mar- 
And surely no scented, tinted love missive, from ; quis, and . the furtherance of his own selfish 
the fairest lady in the land, could have given more : { designs. 
satisfaction to its recipient than did this curt, un- ; This is the carnival week in n Rome, when the 
tidy-looking communication. ‘ ‘ mirth is at its height, and the inhabitants, rich 
Up and down the terrace before the Pallazo ; and poor, gentle and sinrple alike, are, for a few 
Pallavicini paced the Princess Beatrice and her { short days, meeting on a common ground in the 
lynx-eyed duenna, on the dreary afternoon con-; mad revel of buffoonery and burlesque ; but our 
stitutional, which, since the disastrous discovery } hero has turned his back upon the merriment and 
two weeks before, had never been allowed to} excitement surgiug through the streets, to again 
stretch beyond the palace grounds. The luxu-; hold council with his faithful ally, Francesco. 
riant southern beauty of the princess was, per-; ‘‘ Francesco, my boy,”’ he was saying, after the 
haps, in no wise impaired by the additional pallor : man had, with much persuasion, been induced to 





which, for days, had been visible on her face; and i 


there was a feverish, excited gleam in her velvety, 
dark eyes, which showed a spirit very much at 
variance with her quiet surroundings, as she gazed ; 
restlessly at the, well-known, and now so monoto- 
nous scene, where never a sign of life was visible, 





seat himself in Harold’s presence; ‘‘you. have 
often confessed to a sort of hankering for a sight 
of. polite society, as you call it. How would you 
like going to the masquerade ball, Monday eye 
ning, at the Palazzo Ponti, in my place?” 
“Surely, milord is joking!’’ began Francesco, 


save the tall sentry at the gate, who, for several | aghast; but was interrupted, 

days, seemed to have deyoted his attention exclu-}  “ Francesco, you mean well, I know; but how 
sively to the large entrance—the only. opening of ; often must I tell you that the title you insist upon 
any size in the wall which enclosed the grounds. } giving me is only an unkind reminder of what 
The princess was thinking vaguely, with a forlorn } nature has denied me? . Now, listen.” 

sort. of gratitude to the man, for even that sem- | Then followed an audacious proposition, which 
blance of human companionship. : caused the Italian to recoil in dismay, exclaiming, 


‘I declare, it is nearly. six o'clock, and the } ‘‘Does milord remember that such a thing would 
dress your highness is to wear at the prince’s } probably cost: me my. position, without which I 
dinner party, this evening, has not yet arrived! | am a beggar?” 
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\«* Of course it would!’ responded the tempter, 
cheerfully. ‘Francesco, my boy, old England:is 
the finest country thé sun shines on, and the de- 
sire you have so often expresseil to go there does 
you credit. 
lodge-tender at a fine old’ place in. Devonshire, 
with good wages, little work, and one of the pret- 
tiest little ledges in England for a home, for so 
long a time 4s‘ you choose to oceupy it ?”’ j 

“Is milord really, serious?’ ‘cried. the man, 
with a face fairly shining with delight; for the 
human heart is but weak at the best, and. the 
thought of this brilliant prospect, compared with 
the miserable pay and wearisome life of privation 
which he now lived, silenced away scruples in 
Francesco’s mind; and which of. us can say that 
he would have chosen otherwise? Suddenly, a 
mixture of anxiety and sheepishness clouded his 
face, ap Seg stammered, ‘‘ But, there is o-—that 
is—-]— {! 

see man, out with it! Are you going to 
object tothe climate, or the journey? : Whatis 
wrong?” 

««[—I—wouldn’t exactly like to go alone; 
milord, for there is a—a young person who is-+ 
attached to me—’ 

«All right, Francesco!’’ laughed Harold, heart- 
ily. ‘‘I am the last-man in the world to interfere 
with an attachment just now. So bring dlong the 
young person, by all means. The lodge is quite 
large enough for two.” : 

It is the night of the grand masquerade ball at 
the Palazzo’ Ponti, and all the élite of Roman 
seciety is present, bidding farewell to pleasure 
for awhile, as it were; for this is the last private 
ball of the season, and in two days these smiling 
patrician brows will be strewn with penitential 
Lenten ashes. Among the fantastie.crowd pay- 
ing court to Prince Carnival, one of the most. con- 
spicuously elegant costumes is worn by a gentle- 
man dressed as Sir Walter Raleigh, who, either 
for love of fresh air or because his handsome face 
is so much worthier of being seen than the black 
silk covering intended to hide it, seems- to caré 
very little for preserving his incognito, and his 
mask is as often resting on the yellow curls oni 
the top of his head as on the face beneath. 

For some time he thus stands unmasked, joking 
with a pair of Tyrolese peasan* girls, near a group 
of noblemen, from which the dark faéés of the 
Prince Pallavicini and the Marchesé ‘dé ‘Cataldi 
scowl angrily at him. Then Sir Walter Raleigh, 
or Harold Lenox, strolls into the next room, and 
for half an hour disappears. Leaving: the ball- 
room, he throws over his shoulders one. ‘of a pile 
of dominos lying in an ante-room, walks quietly 


down the broad staircase into the street, where 
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he finds a cabistanding, and is driven immediately 
to a shall restaurant close to the Palazzo Pallavi- 
cini, where private room is placed at his dis- 
posal for the evening, Here he ‘is joined, almost 
immediately, ‘by ‘Francesco ,Valsachi, eager and 
elated, yet. withal somewhat,pale and nervous at 
the importance of the'work to be done that night. 

‘* Francesco, the decisive moment has come at 
last, and, so far, everything favors'us. What a 
blessing, that this street is so deserted to-night 
that probably. no one will notice your sentry-box 
being ‘for a quarter of. an hour empty!’ cried 
Harold, his eyes blazing with excitement as he 
throws off his domino and crimson velvet-cloak. 
**Do! you remember my instructions? You are 
to stay at the ball until it is over, making your- 
self rather conspicuous in the neighborhood of 
the prince and marquis, who, by this means, will 
be: put off the scent, as regards me, at first; for 
I: strongly isuspeet the news Will reach them be- 
fore they leave the ball. My plans are so care- 
fully laid-as to make any chance of captire, in 
my own case; out of the: question, I think, espe- 
cially.as to-morrow is Shrove Tuesday, when not 
only Rome but all the environs are in the wildest 
confusion; whilé you will probably be given up 
as another case of mysterious disappearance. You 
and the young person are to follow us before day- 
break;;meeting us where I appointed, if you hear 
nothing from me to the contrary in the meantime; 
and then; my boy—vive ’ amour !"” 

Five minutes’ later:the two. figures leave the 
restaurant ;; but, strange to say, behind the mask 
gleam black eyes instead of blue, and just visible 
below the helmet’ isa row of }yellow ¢urls. Sir 
Walter Raleigh reappears at the ball, where his 
short absence has been wnnotited, and again takes 
up his position near the.Prinee di Pallayicini,who, 
if black looks could slay, would certainly be guilty 
of murder this night; and it is, perhaps, as asort 
of protection against these that Sir Walter Raleigh 
raises his mask no more. The soldier, that is 
Lenox disguised, returns to his sentry-box, and 
keeps watch over the palace and its surroundings. 

This vier d the palace is almost deserted, the 

the ball, leaving his daughter at 
home, with no other companion than her watchful 
duenna, who is beginning to draw long sighs of 
relief at the thought of.the speedy termination of 
her diffieult task of keeping in the paths of de- 
corum and propriety the unruly feet of this un- 
grateful princess; for in three days the wedding 
festivities are to he celebrated, with much pomp, 
and after that, according to the code of these good 
old times, the Jady may smile upon the objection- 





able Englishman.as sweetly as heart ean wish. It 
has been a fatiguing day ‘at the palace, which the 
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bustle and confusion of the approaching marriage 
féte is already invading; but, ‘at last, the two 
ladies are quietly taking supper in ‘the ‘princess’ 
boudoir, about ten o’clock,having ‘beet a good 
deal delayed by visitors: And what can'be the 
meaning of this’ innocent-looking white powder, 
which the younger of ‘the ladies stealthily drops 
with the sugar into her-companion’s glass, and 
which ‘even the ey oes duende Tall ¢ 
discover ? 

Supper is over. fin pte Seltontihdeg native 
guiltily, the elder lady nodding:in her chair, ina 
most unwonted fit of drowsiness, Finally her eyes 
close—her head drops back,:and she:is dreaming 
sweet dreams of her approaching: emancipation— 
doubtless. The princess igazes at het breathiess- 
ly for a few: oe. om maceeeny 3:0 from % 
room, ’ 

Outside in the dark garden and quis treet, 
stillness reigns.'| The sentry below; has:it alt to 
himself—and still and motionless'as his surround- 
ings, has been staring fixedly at the palace, for 
what seems to him an eternity—only interrupted 
once by a passer by, who tapped him smartly on 
the shoulder—*+ Seelerato—is this your duty ?’'—- 
and the soldier quickly drew himself up in the 
stiffest and most bunglingly exdeuted of military 
salutes to the officer, frowning at him, 

Eleven o’ clock ‘strikes from the adjacent éhiaroh 
steeple, the first quarter—then the half. “An 
hour later—ani.every moment js so::precious !’’ 
muttered the man—beating an impatient tattoo 
on the wall. of his sénty box‘ Can: any thing 
have gone wrong?’ 

Suddenly the attention of this most: watehfy! 
of sentinels is fixéd upon: a figure, which ‘through 
the gloom, he can just distinguish issuing from 
the palace; Is it the servant who came out twice 
already, to bring flowers from the conservatory— 





or perhaps another of the evening visitors wha 
diave already’ raised his hopes, afterwards to bring 
‘down maledictions wpow their heads, several time, 
to-night?) No. ‘This figure disappears towards thi 
back: of the garden, and ‘the soldier moving at 
last with Swift feet, turns:the corner and takes 
his stand before a small closed door in the wall. 
A moment he stands ‘breathlessly listening’ there 
—ihere is the sound of « key: fitted’into:a leck— 
a'delay—there’is some difficulty in turning it— 
while the man outside is ‘fairly fuming with: im- 

At last it turns—the ‘heavy door opéns with a 
most alarining creak, and’a ‘female ‘figure, heavily 
Cloaked and ‘veiled—appears—starting back ‘ap- 
parently in dismay dt merely a sentry—where she 
had expected—what ?—but the next moment the 
sentry’s ‘arms are around her-the helmet: and 
bayonet are flung aside—ind the yellow hair she . 
knows and loves so well, is mingling with -her 
dark lecks—while a voice that for herseems sweet- 
est) music, ‘ig whispering—‘‘ It is I~Beatrice my 
own love—my bride! Forgive me for frighten- 
ing youssI eould only let you know that I should 
be liere, to-night, as. I did-not know then certainly 
that my plan for winning you with the ‘bayonet 
would be feasible. The carriage is waiting around 
the corner—and hurrah for Old England !’’ 

And: thus it is that we come ‘by our lovely an« 
cestress hanging yonder’on the wall—painted in 
her Roman costume, offering fruit to her guests~- 
and ‘to her, I—Beatrice: Pallavicini Lenox—am 
indebted} I suppose; for the dark hair and eyes, 
which contrast so strikingly with my Saxon-hued 
brothers arid sisters—for in the various families 
of: ‘lier descendants, there has never lacked at 
least one Italian-tinted daughter, to keep alive 
her name and ‘the memory of the good old 
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Goop-nyx, dear day, good-bye, 

And let me wreathe ‘with immortelles 
The moments sweet that fly 

On wings of love, and mark with white 
The hours wl no cloud of pain 

Has dimmed the dear sunlight, 


Farewell, sweet day, farewell. 

E’en now the evening curfew peals 
From memory’s tolling bell, 

I sit and count them as they fall, ; 
eal epaate CET AG, FR ERES Gis hy 

Are ever past recall. 
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foot Tt dear day, good-bye, 

Like some fond one I've loved and lost, 
That in death's clasp doth lie, 
With flowers abloom upon the brow— 

Each tender bloom a precious hour— 
Thou seem'st unto me now, 


Farewell, sweet day, farewell, 
Antes wate deny Dug Seid exoginn, 

For after all,,*tis well, 

I would not call back one dead face, 
I would not live these hourd dgain, 

Nor e’en thy joys recall. 





HELENA’S PASTORAL. 


BY AGNES JAMES. 


Tre scené isa dingy dressing-room, in adingy ; bly and falteringly, ‘‘No, no, grandmamma! I 


old house, situated in a dull but eminently aris- 
tocratic London quarter. A'slow, dull fire smoul- 
ders in the grate, and the old lady who sits before 
it, in an easy chair, is wrapped in a dingy old 
shawl, over a still dingier wrapper. It is June, 
but not a ray of the glorious summer’ sunshine 
penetrates through the chocolate-colored moreen 
curtains that drape the windows: The place is 
“ stuffy” and dismal in the extreme. The young 
girl who stands by the mantelpiece ought to 
brighten the whole room with her fresh, radiant 
loveliness, but, instead of that, she ‘has fallen 
under the spell of its gloom, and stands there 
pale, downcast, with tears in her great dark eyes. 
She looks like a culprit, and she is'one, and the 
old lady (who looks so sweet, and meek, and 
gracious—who has such gentle blue eyes, and 
such @ soft voice, in public) is engaged in trying, 
convicting, and sentencing her to speedy punish- 
ment. + } 

‘‘Wretched, unprincipled girl!’’ «she says, 
sharply.| “I wonder you dare to look me in 
the face, after such duplicity. ' I allowed you to 
refuse three good offers—Sir John Dewey, young 
Ascott, and Mr. Grayson, whe is worth, at least, 
two millions ; to say nothing ofall the detrimen- 
tals that you had the good sense to decline with- 
out asking my advice—all because you led me to 
believe that you intended te accept Lord Rexford. 
And he believed it toa, and every one else with 
eyes in their heads. You have deceived us 
shamefally. You have behaved with the most 
heartless coquetry.” 

“Oh, grandmamma!” remonstrates Helena, a 
faint, indignant color tinging her white cheeks, 
‘«T didn’t mean to deceive any one. . I knew you 
wanted me to marry him. I tried to do it, to 
please you.” 

“Stop!’’ says Lady Pemberton, coldly and 
haughtily. ‘*Do you dare to say that you were 
going to marry Lord Rexford to please me? That 
you did not care for the wealth, name and rank 
he could give you? That you felt no pride in 
making a conquest where dozens of beauties and 
heiresses had failed, but were simply going to 
marry Rexford because I wanted: you to do it? 
Sweet, dutiful: child! What a:pity you had not 
courage to complete the sacrifice !’’ 

Helena’s head droops, and she answers hum- 
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didn’t) mean+-I--I have done very wrong. I 
was tempted. .I thought Ieould marry him. It 
seemed an easy: thing to do, Girls marry that 
way every day, and—-and—Lord Rexford was 
kind and good-natured. But when—just at the 
last—it seemed: base and horrible—I—I could 
not doit! . 

** Very: well,’ Lady Pemberton says, in tones 
of ice. .‘‘ Very pretty and! sentimental. I hope 
you are prepared to bear all the talk and scandal 
it will make. Some people will think, with me, 
that you:'have jilted Rexford shamefully. But 
others: will never believe he proposed to you. 
They: will say you ‘threw yourself at; his head,’ 
and failed in your attempt to entrap him. In- 
deed, I would not be: astonished if they said all 
sorts of thimgs about you. You have gone about 
everywhere ' with Rexford. Your imprudence 
has been shocking.. You must go away till the 
affair: blows over. Qh, dear! That I should 
live to beso .disgraced—’ 

‘“‘Grandmamma!” breaks in the indignant 
young voice, as Helena raises her head, and her' 
eyes flash through her tears, ‘‘I have not done 
anything disgraceful, except—yes, it was dis- 
graceful to think of marrying a man I knew I 
did not love. But I did nothing except what you 
sanctioned.. I only went where you permitted 
me, and—’’ 

«There, there, child!’ Lady Pemberton says, 
eoldly. ‘* Do reflect that I thought you were 
going to marryithe’ man. I am old and feeble. 
I could: not drag abroad with you everywhere, 
and I trusted you with Rexford. If you would 
marry him no one would say a word.” 

‘*But I can’t marry him, grandmamma. I 
don’t lo—’”’ ; f 

“‘Don’t be a fool, Helenaj’’ Lady Pemberton 
snaps-out, Then, sinking back in her chair, she 
languidly waves the girl away, and murmurs, 
‘* Why do I waste my breath? She is a fool, and 
will never be cured of it. Go away! Go to 
your room, Helena.” 

Helena slips away, and spends the morning in 
floods. of tears, alternating with tempests of an- 
ger'and indignation. She knows she has been a 
tool in the «hands of her manceuvring grand- 
mother; yet she is conscious, that, carried away 
by the vanity and ambition that worldly old lady 

.(208) 
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has aroused im her heart, she has lent herself ; spend my days doing good. Or if I never 
only too willingly to Lady Pemberton’s plans. ; marry, and grandmamma dies, and there is no 
It is only at the last moment, when success jis. ; one.to take care of, me, I'll ask Mrs. Maberly to 
certain, that the revulsion has come; true wo-} let me come here and teach these little children.” 
manly pride has risen in her heart, and she de-; With this virtuous resolution, Helena follows 
spises herself for the pretty arts she has prac-} Mrs. Maberly about her house, her flower-gar- 
ticed so gaily, and registers a solenin vow that? den; and her dairy, and: finally goes with her to 
she will never again engage in the pursuit, called ; visit her poor people and the parish school. All 
by the irreverent, ‘‘ husband-hunting.”” , 3 this has the charm of ‘novelty to Helena.. It is 
Poor little Helena! She has a hard time in; delightful to find herself actually ‘doing good,” 
the next three or four days: . Lord: Rexford; carrying soup and wine to sick people, who 
comes back, (**unheard-of good luck,’ grand-; ‘‘bless her for her kindness ;’’ reading to the 
mamma'says,) and gives her another chance for; blind old woman who says “her voice is as sweet 
acoronet. But Helena stands firm. Lady Pem- as @ lark’s;’’ teaching and petting little children, 
berton’s poor ‘little fool’’ is ‘‘ brazed in a mor-} who smile up in her face, and cling lovingly to 

| 
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tar, among wheat, with a pestle,” but ‘her fool- her hand, and big ones who, stand around her. 
ishness does not depart from her.’”? At the end of; and stare at. her with respectful adoration,; , Last 
a week she is ordered to pack up her.clothes, and: of all, it is not at all unpleasant to find the young 
is sent off, in deep disgrace, to stay with a coun-; curate, Mr. Lindesay, watching her with his 
try cousin, a grave, hard-working rector, with a; deep-set, dark eyes, and to know that this grave 
quiet wife: and a house full of children. Lady { young man, who has been wont to advocate 
Pemberton intends itas a punishment. It would } strenuously the ‘celibacy of the clergy,’ has 
bea frightful one to her. But Helena does not} fallen deeply and hopelessly in love with her. 
mind. As her grandmother’s maid, who has es-? Thus time goes on, It is now;growing late in 
corted her to the rectory, drives’ back to the sta-} the summer. Peaches are ripening on the sunny 
tion in the fly that has brought them, Helena ; walls of the old reetory garden, and Helena and 
watches the carriage out of sight, and draws a; the children are gathering them. 
long breath. The last link of thechain is broken.}  ‘‘There’s ‘the very reddest and ripest yet, 
She is free—at least for a while. Bobbie!’ Helena cries, pointing high up above 
She is in a stramge place, among strangers, but ; her head, and there is a desperate scramble on 
she does not mope. She knows they all think? the part of the three boys to reach the prize, 
her a “ naughty girl” here, for grandmamma has } But none,of them get it, and Helena gives it up 
written them a very pious letter, in which she; with.a sigh, when suddenly an arm is stretched 
bewails her darling’s ‘‘ waywardness,”’ and hopes; up, the peach is gathered, and Helena turns to 
the dear rector will not ‘be shocked by her levity. $ face Mr. Lindesay, who holds out, the peach, to 
But Helena is a winsome Itttle thing. She sets; her with his quiet smile. 
to work to make them love her, ahd in three; ‘‘Oh, thanks!’’ she says, laughing, ‘‘ How 
days she has won them all: The rector smiles} nice it is to get what one wants.” 
indulgently at her wildest freaks; good Mrs.; ‘How much nicer not to want what ‘one can- 
Maberly pets: and spoils her; and the: children } not get,” the curate says, almost gravely, as his 
adore her. Helena is happier than she ever was; eyes rest quietly on her lovely face. 
in all her life—her short, young life, that has} Helena shakes her head, laughingly. ‘I am 
been’ spétiteither in the dull routine of a board-} not a philosopher, like you,” she says. ‘<I want, 
ing-school, or under her grandmother’s piercing; oh, ever so many things I cannot get. Now, 
eyes. She has had one season of ‘‘ the world”; you! You have a well-regulated mind, and I 
of fashion, of gay crowds, of pretty dresses, and ; 4m sure you never want anything but just what 
the flattery of admirers, but she is happier now } you ought to have, and that you know you will 
than she was during that brief, feverish period of } get.” 
gratified vanity, of ambitious plans, ‘of manosuy- Mr. Lindesay smiles, inspite of himself, as he 
ring, and of self-reproaches. Sh¢é»makes heroic; looks down at her. She is so pretty, standing 
resolutions about her future life. She sees how { there, with her straw hat half falling from her 
calmly and sweetly life flows on at the quiet rec-; head, her bronze-brown hair loosened and glint- 
tory, and she vows that wealth and rank shall; ing in the sunlight, her eyes sparkling, her 
never tempt her again. ‘‘I’ll nevér marry any- >} cheeks flushed and ditupling with smiles. She 
one that grandmdmma wants me to,’’ she vows. } wears a dress of pale blue: muslin, with “elbow 
““T hate money; I despise titles. If I marry at } sleeves,’ that show her round, white arms, and 
all, it shall be a country clergyman, and I'll} blue-veined wrists. Mr. Lindesay cannot help 
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seeing how graceful and lovely she is, to the very 
tips of the perfect/liftle hands that are holding 
up: a wide, flat basket, filled with ‘glowing 
peaches. He tries to speak lightly, but Helena’s 
quick ear catches the sigh with which he says, 
‘(I am afraid I am not such a philosopher as you 
believe me. I often want what, perhaps, I may 
never have.” t 

Then she turns away, saying, carelessly, ‘‘ Oh, 
if I were a man, I would have what I wanted, 
Now, come, Mr, Lindesay ; we are going to have 
tea out of doors, here in the garden, and you 
shall help me set our table, and you may drink 
tea with us.’ 

It is a pretty picture, that five o’clock tea, 
under the spreading walnut tree in the garden. 
Helena, and Alice Maberly, (a fifteen-year-old 
little maiden, with a face like one of Fra Angeli- 
ca’s angels,) make the tea, and ‘serve’ it in rare 
old china. The. rector, Mrs. Maberly, and the 
curate sit sedately upon chairs, and talk parish 
matters, while they drink tea, and the boys roll 
upon the grass, and eat peaches. But, after tea, 
Mr. Lindesay manages to stray away with Helena, 
and they find themselves presently resting in the 
rose arbor, at the very end of the long garden. 

‘See how the poor roses are drooping with the 
heat,’’ Helena says, gently lifting a full-blown 
crimson rose with her slender finger tips, and 
then as softly touching it with her lips. 

Mr. Lindesay does not speak, and she turns to 
find his eyes fixed earnestly upon her. Then he 
does. speak, and in'a moment Helena knows that 
the destiny she has coveted may be hers. If she 
pleases, she may be a country clergyman’s wife, 
and spend her life ‘‘ doing. good.”” She has not 
been at all blind to the devotion of this grave, 
earnest young curate. She. has seen it for some 
‘time. Even Mrs. Maberly has seen it, and has 
thought it would be “such a nice thing” for 
Helena, and has managed earnestly to tell her 
“all about” the young man—how noble and 
goed he is, (but Helena sees that for herself,) of 
what a good family he comes; how he has quite 
a nice income besides his curacy, and will one 
day be rector of a pleasant parish in Devon. 
Helena has listened dreamily, as if it did not 
concern her a whit; but all these were pleasant 
things to hear of the man she was actually begin- 
ning to—like—very much. She does like him— 
she thoroughly esteems and respects him, and 
with him she will live that ideal life she dreams 
of, that pretty pastoral of country life, of green 
fields and bird songs, of peace, innocence; and 
goodness. Why should she hesitate? Certainly 
not because she thinks ‘‘ grandmamma will be 
furiously angry.’’ That thought comes to her, 





{ but, strange to say, rather gives her pleasure. 
Yet she does hesitate; her heart beats quickly, 
and for a little while she cannot speak. At last 
she says, ‘‘I—I'am not sure, Mr. Lindesay. I 
do like you very much, but I am not sure I—love 
you.’”’ What lover was ever discouraged by an 
answer like that? Mr. Lindesay is not; and in 
half an hour Helena has given a half consent, a 
sort of promise, which sends him off unutterably 
happy. But nothing is to be said about this 
half engagement, though Mr. Lindesay: looks 
grave when she refuses to let him see or write 
to her grandmother, but yields to her wishes. 

For several weeks, now, life flows on tran- 
quilly as ever at the rectory, to all appearances. 
Helena is very diligent with the schools and the 
{.poor people, and Mr. Lindesay praises and en- 

courages her. He has taken almost the tone of 

an accepted lover, now. He comes to Helena for 
advice, and tells her of parish jars and troubles 

whose existence she had never suspected, and 

which rather dismay her. He begins, too, very 
gently and kindly, to point out to Helena those 
; of her faults which will most seriously impede 
her usefulness as a clergyman’s wife. This is 
rather alarming, and not altogether elysian, but 
Helena bears it sweetly, and tries hard to be 
properly sedate, and to ‘‘think before she 
speaks,” 

It is a ‘* blue and golden day,” late in Septem- 
ber. As Mr. Lindesay walks up to the rectory 
door, Helena comes out to meet him, with a 
brighter face than usual, 

‘“‘We have had’ a grand visitor,” she an- 
nounces, smilingly. ‘‘ Lady Western has come 
home to the Hall. There are to be crowds of 
people there, and I am to go, to-morrow, to spend 
a fortnight with her.” 

“« Lady Western!’’ exclaims Mr. Lindesay, in 
displeased ‘surprise. 

“Yes! Surely you know her. She says she 
adores: you, and you are to come to dinner, to- 
morrow, and to be there as often as you can. I 
wonder if—if she suspected anything,’’ Helena 
says, rather anxiously. 

** Possibly she did,’’ Mr. Lindesay replies, 
carelessly. ‘‘ Well, I shall go, of course. I do 
not like, or approve of, Lady Western; but, as 
you are to go, I shall be there as often as I can. 
You will be safer, if I am there.”’ 

‘‘Safer! From what?’’ Helena asks, with 
wide-open eyes. Then, as Mr. Lindesay does 
not answer, she laughs, and goes lightly on, 
“Oh, you needn’t be afraid of Lady Western. 
She is’ a good-natured soul. We were very 
good friends in London, and her house is always 
charming.” 
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So Helena goes to Lady Western’s for another 
glimpse of'** the world’ she has left. | How long 
it seems since she quitted it! What has’ hap- 
pened in that. world while she’ has been playing 
her little pastoral at the rectory? What have her 
old lovers been doing, especially Lord ‘Rexford? 
Her grandmother, in‘ her'few and ‘short epistles, 
has'only mentioned him once. ‘Lord Rexford is 
in Switzerland, with the Blounts. They say he is 
tomarry his cousin, Constance Blount, the girl with 
the snub nose, and & hundred thousand pounds.” 

So Helena does not dream of meeting: him at 
Lady Western’s. But, as she enters the draw- 
ing-room before dinner, and stands talking With 
Mr. Lindesay and several others, she sees, adross 
the reom, a tall, sunburred ‘young’ nian; with 
close-cut, light brown hair;‘a light moustache, 
and bright blue eyes. It is Lord Rexford, But 

before she has time to feel any awkwardness, or 
embarrassment, he has crossed the'réom, shaken 
hands with her cordially, and ‘is: chatting with 
her in the friendliest way: Then he goes back 
to the lady he had left, a pretty, bright, fresh- 
looking girl, who certainly has a nose ‘retroussé, 
and, Helena hears, is his ‘cousin, Constance 
Blount. Helena supposes, of ‘course, that ‘he is 
engaged to her, and is rather surprised'when she 
finds that Lord Rexford is to take her (Helena) 
down to dinner. She is surprised, too, to find 
how easily and agreeably conversation flows: be- 
tween Lord Rexford and hersélf during that 
meal, They talk a great deal of merry ‘non- 
sense, and Helena’s soft laugh rings out so’ often 
that'Mr. Lindesay; across ‘the table, looks at her 


gravely now and then. ° They talk @ great deal } 


of serious, good sense, besides, arid) Helena 
thinks that Lord Rexford ‘has “‘improved won- 
derfully.” Aften dinner, he’finds his way again 
to her side, and it is‘not/till people ate Beginning 
to take their bedroom candles, ‘and’ say’ good- 
night, that she sees Lord Rexford conversing 
with his cousin, iin a really confidential and lover- 
Tike way.’ She wonders what’ they ‘are’ saying, 
and almost wishes she knew. After all, it is 
only this, ‘‘ Well, Harry, have you found out 
anything?’ asks Miss Blount,’ eagerly. Lord 
Rexford ‘laughs—not'a very gay laugh—-and 
quotes, from the *‘ Bab Ballads :” 


“T've changed my views,” the maiden ‘said, 
“Tl only marry curates, thenk you.” 


“Do you ‘really think she is éngaged ‘to‘him, | 


Harry ?” 9 
“T don’t know, cousih. You'see he is in'love 














‘* And if the post of tyrant’ is ever vacant, you 
know ‘some oné’ who: could’ fill it admirably,’ 
Connie laughs, tis she puts her hand in his, and 
says ‘‘good-night.” And, singularly enough, 
the sight of this! vousinly converse gives Helena 
® feeling almost of ‘jealousy. It is such a little 
whilé since Lord Rexford’s little murmured con- 
fidences were all for her ear. 

It is very odd, but Helena sighs as she thinks 
of it. 

So the days pass. But surely, if Miss Blount 


jis engaged to Lord Rexford, she is the least ex- 


acting of fiancées. During:the next fortniglit, it 
is certainly Helena that he devotes. himself to, 
yet Connie is alwaysigood-humored ‘and smiling, 
and:‘is especially sweet and friendly to Miss 
Pemberton. 

It is Helena that' Lord Rexford walks and 
rides with, ’and takes moonlit strolls through the 
gardens with. He.certainly does’ hot make love 
to her, but is as cordial,'as kind,:and as ‘‘nice”’ 
as it is possible to be. _When Mr. Lindesay pays 
his frequent visits, she notices,.too,; how cour- 
teously ‘Lord, Rexford gives way tothe young 


clergyman, yielding to: him the place by her 


side, which Mr. Lindesay doesnot’ fail to claim. 
Tt must be confessed that: Helena does not enjoy 
Mr. Lindesay’s visits after the first: day or two. 


‘She is not doing anything wrdng, yet his grave 


eyes rest disapprovingly upon her. He does not 
like: to watch: those pretty, half-coquettish ways 
of héts, which other people admire so much. 
He thinks she*i8 too thoughtless, too gay. He 
tells her sd, very gently, but very firmly. Hel- 
éna hears these -reproofs. meekly, and. tries to 
‘reform ;” but it is hard work, and ‘she begins 
to weary of it:a little. » 

One’ evening, :after dinner, she has walk 
with Lord Rexford dn the banks of the litt 
rivér at the foot of the lawn, and at last they 
havé stepped into.a boat, and rowed down the 
river’ in the sunset glow. ‘They are late getting 
back, and Mr. Lindesay is waiting for them at 
the landing. He hears laughtér, and snatches of 
song, and the boat comes slowly round ‘the bend 
of the river. Then he sees Helena skillfully pull- 
ing the oars, and Lord Rexford. idly leaning back 
and watching her with ldughing, admiring eyes. 
He meets them very gravely, and Lérd: Rexford 
presently makes some polite excuse for leaving 
them, and walks quickly off towards the house. 

Helena,” begins) Mrs Lindesay, mildly, “I 
am sorry to say anything that sounds like a re- 


with her,” (the lady nods assent;) ‘‘ and he gave } buke—”” 
Don’t say it, then!” laughs Helena, her 
pretty eyes raised appealingly, and her hand 
laid coaxingly on his arm. 


her some very black looks across the table: 


nize over her!” 


Poor 
little girl! There’s' always somebody to tyran- 
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“That is childish, Helena,” he says, quickly. 
“Tf I see you doing anything that: is. /weong, or 
unbecoming, I must: tell: you.”’ “ 

A mutinous look; that. is altogether: néw: to 
him, comes into her lovely face.:.She answers, 
almost haughtily, “I have done nothing wrong, 
or unbecoming—nothing that any other lady in 
that house could not) have done unreproved.. . It 
is you, who are too. punctilious, too exacting.’’ 

“T cannot think: that: I:am too exacting when 
I ask you to behave with that dignity and reserve 
that) befits my wife.’’' Mr. Lindesay says this 
quietly. But. Helena answers, hotly is ! 

“If I am to change my whole nature, and 
crush out all. the life and joy that God has put 
into my heart, I will never be your wi 

Mr. Lindesay stops, and looks at’ her with a 
pale, stern face. He is utterly silent: for'a mo- 
ment;:and then says, in a:tone that he forces to 
be quiet, ‘Do you mean: to-say that you wish to 
break our engagement?’ Helena bites her lips 
to keep back a sob; and ‘says not.a word. Mr. 
Lindesay goes on, in:a softer tone, ‘‘ You must 
do what will: make you happiest, Helena.’’?, Then; 
after another silence, he says, still more gently, 
‘¢} will not say any more to you, now. I came;to 
say that Mrs. Maberly itdld me yous: visit here 
was to be extended, and I shall not be able:tosee 
you for ‘three days. Iam going away.for that 
time. Helena, when I come back, I shope you 
willbe. yourself again. ShalbI take: you!to. the 
house, now ?”’ iliw Quist, ylospai dis 

“No; leave me here,” Helena replies; and 
she throws herself down oti a rustic seat under 
the trees, and covers “her face! with her hands.! 
She knows that Mr. Lindesay lingers near * her 
for a moment, and then is gone. ‘ 

A little while afterwards Lord Rexford comes 
hastily down the path, fn Paneer, ahrawy: as 
he sees her. 

“ Miss Pemberton; I came to ook: for ‘yau, ” he 
says. ‘I met Mr, Lindesay, and thought you 
were alone. Isn’t. it rather damp, to sit here?” 

“Tt will not hurt. me,’’, Helena answers, and 
Lord Rexford instantly detects the *‘ tears in her 
voice,’ and thinks, indignantly, ‘‘ That prig has 
been scolding her,:and making; her..cry’ He 
hesitates, for an instant, and’ théh’ ‘excldims, in- 
dignantly, ‘‘ Mis¢ Pembertou, it'd Ro | Business of 
mine, I daresay, but I can’t see you in ‘distress 
without asking if I can help you!” 

Her tears flow again, at the sound of a sympa- 
thetic voice, and presently —how does it hap- 
pen ?—Rexford knows all. about: Helena's << pas- 
toral,” and how’ it came about that she is half- 
engaged to the young curate, without her grand- 
mother’s "knowledge. , He guesses much.that she 





does not tell him, but he does not satisfy himself 
as) to whether: she: really, after all, loves that 
grave young man or:.not; and'when she asks, 
sadly, '** What can I do?! It seems to me that 
whatever I do will bo wrong,” he is. silent for a 
moment, and then answers, gravely, ‘“You can 
be as honest and true to him/as_you were to me, 
just reversing the order of things, however; for 
if you love him, you must tell him 80, and fight 
a battle-royal with Lady Pemberton ‘for your own 
way; then, when you’ ve got it, be the most duti- 
ful,. the sweetest parson’s wife in England. And 
if ‘you don’t. love! him, for heaven’s sake—for 
your own sake, and his—don’t:do him the cruel 
wrong of marrying him. Be true, Helena, and 
he: cannot help reverencing you—as I did, even 
when you drove me wild by—” . He checks him- 
self,'abwuptly, and Helena is glad-the darkness 
hides the, oe blush ‘his: words have called 
up. 

Then she rises, ‘and hie go towards the house 
im silence.As they part in the hall, Helena 
suddenly gives him her hand, and half whispers, 
“Thank you, ‘Lord Rexford ; you have been a 
good friend to me.” 

And he proves himself'a sn friend, in the 
three‘ réstiess; miserable; days that follow, when 
he manages so cleverly to shield her from arro- 
gance and observation. I 

The! ‘three days pass; the fourth comes, and 
Rexford, who.has spent’ the morning riding, 
finds, on: his return, that‘ Mr.'/Lindesay have 
been and have seen Miss Pemberton in the li- | 
brary, and have gone, sir.’ At dinner, Helena 
is. vety gay¥—almoét feverishly so. It is not till 
the next day, that Lord Rexford finds an oppor- 
tunity of spéaking to her alone. She is reading 
in the library, when he looks in—walks in— 
closes the door after him, and, comes pyrene 
her, smiling, tint f 

“Am I to congratulate you ?” he dks holding 
out his hand, 

Helena colors, and shakes her head, 

“ Only on haviag fourid the courage to'tell the 
truth,” she says, and then her ¢yes fill with tears 
suddenly. «He is, so good,” she, murmurs. 
“You don’t knew: what. good man) he is, Lord 
Rexford. I feel—I know I have behaved very 
badly, and I deserve All that tah happen—all 
that will happen to me for trifling with him so.” 

“What dreadful thing is going to happen ? ae 
Rexford asks, suifiitig. : 

“Oh, you have not heard ! Lady Western has 
been talking to me. , She says everybody knows, 
and is'talking. abouti it? and people say T am so 
—heartless—” (here Héfénit’s lip quivers a Iit- 
tle, and Lord Rexford bites his, angrily,) “and 
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some one has written all about. it to grand- 
mamma, and she is coming--coming here, te- 
morrow, and will take me away to some dreadful 
place, and—oh, dear, I don’t know, what-to do!’’ 

Helena leans her head on her ‘hand, and looks 
sadly out of the window. 

‘¢ Shall I tell you, way out; of it all—how to 
silence everybody wlio. calls you - heartless, to 
pacify Lady Pemberton, and. to escape. that 

‘ dreadful evel Rexford asks, ‘coming closer 
to Helena’s)side.; . i 

‘“‘ Yes; if you oan, ” she answers, listlessly. 

He bends over her, takes! her hand, clasps it 
in both his, and says, solemnly, yet with laugh- 
ing eyes: 

“And now, mine own dear little gin, there is 
no way but: this |” 

Helena blushes: deeply, tries to. draw her hand 
away, and says, with reproachful eyes, “Oh; 
Lord Rexford! How can you talk nonsense, 
when I am 80 miserable?” | 

‘*Tt is mot nonsense!’’ he declares, suddenly 
grave. ‘I was never in deeper earnest in all 
my life.. See:here; Helena, won’t you just try 
to love me? I have been vain enough: to;fancy, 
sometinies, in these three weeks, that you—you 
did not quite hate me;.and if you will mae 
me—’ 

“Stop! Stop, Lord Rexford !” Helena cries, 
breathlessly. ‘*HowcanI marry you?) Iithought 
you were engaged to. Miss Blount.” © , 

‘Connie!’ Why, that: dear little sdul:is sp er 





to marry my brother George! Helena, answer 
me ;: will you marry me?”’ ‘ 

‘What! after fighting):a. battle-royal with 
grandmamma, to avoid marrying you?’’. Helena 
asks, with alaugh, that ends in tears, however, 
and in an unconditional | surrender—for she 
knows, now, that at last'she does, really and 
heartily, love Lord Rexford, though she ‘hates 
riches;!! and. ‘‘ despises titles.”’ 
«Lady: Pemberton arives,| the next day, but 
Lord Rexford! meets:her ‘at. the: station, and her 
subsequent behavior to Helena isa model of 
suavity and sweetness. She absolutely forbears 
to triumph. over her; with regard to her engage- 
ment to Lord Rexford, and does not make, either 
then or thereafter, the slightest allusion to the 
affair with Mr. Lindesay. Y 

It is three years since Lord Rexford first 
kissed Heldna Pemberton, in Lady Western's li- 
brary. The Rexfords are very happy. Not even 
Lady Pemberton’s. occasional visits to their coun- 
try seat can mar their» happiness, for she treats 
the young people with stately, old-world. cour- 
tesy, and has never once said, ‘1 told you so!” 
to. Helena, At Rexford, Helena: finds as much 
‘* good’’ito do; amongst her husband’s. tenantry; 
as she would have hai if she had realized her 
dream’ ‘of: ‘being ‘a country clergyman’s wife. 
And Mr.) Lindesay is engaged to Alice Maberly, 
a sweet, (gdntle little: soul, -who will, probably, 
make: him;a-far better wife than) he would have 
Seat in ease faulty, willful Helena Pemberton. 
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I. 
Tr bloomed in beauty on the stem— 
A rosebud white and fair; ayia 
Its petals aoft, and pure, and white, robin 
With perfume filled the air. nid’ 
‘ mu. 
She came in beauty to the lawn, 
Where bloomed the rosebud fair, 
She took it in her soft white hands, 
And placed it in her hair, “*' 
She took it from her shining\braiday: 
She kissed ite leaves so white, I 
And smiled, and blushed, as low she said, 
“T'll give it. him, to-night.” 
mL 
They came 80 softly to her room: 
Their slow, and silent tread— 
Their whispering voices, and their tears, * 
All told that she was dead. 
For Death had come when least they thought, 
And left her pale but fair— 
O’er her still heart the rosebud lay— 
Its perfume filled the air. 





> 
Iv. 
' \' He camie fn’ sortow th the room 
Where slept his idol pale ; 
’ Ba Se recy aaa 
He told affection’s tale. ; 
“She will ce pee ee he said, 
‘His hands they clasped her own: od 
He kissed her lips, and forehead pale, y il tee. 
And felt alene, aloned 7 
He saw tho rosebud on her breast, ‘ f 
eqn iHle held it to his,heart,. ) f 
As tho’ its white silent leaves, 
or as yh oy porrow's daxt. ” 


It wanders o'er the. a wide world, 
The rosebud,faded, dead, 

He keeps it o’er his broken heart, 
To tell bf joys long fled. 1 | 

He says it téHs of ohe whose smile, 
Conld-thrill his heart’s quick blood— 

The cold world says, with careless glance, 
"Tis but a white rosebud. : 
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BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 136. 


CHAPTE R IX. 
ANOTHER MARRIAGE OFFER FOR JOYCE. 

Drixxer. was served at seven, It was a stately 
affair of several courses, with much display of 
silver plate. Conversation was constrained and 
cautious, principally consisting of enquiries from 
the. hostess about. America and its fashions, the 
voyage, and Joyce’s first impressions of England. 
In answering these questions, Joyce fell into a 
fatal error, partly from confusion and shyness, 
partly from a growing distrust.of Harold Gresham, 
and dislike of associating herself in any manner’ 
with him; she did not mention that they had 
been fellow passengérs 6n | boatd)the Parthia, or 
that they had-ever met bebore their introduction 
in the picture gallery. Nor did Gresham, who 
listened more than he spoke, supply this infor- 
mation, rather leaving it to be inferred that he 
had crossed gome time preyiously, by his remark 
that ‘Miss Houghton could hardly judge of storm 
at sea, unless like himself, she had made the voy- 
age in midwinter.” 

The whole party left the table at oncé, Mr. Sey- 
mour according to his habit retiring immediately 
to-his own rooms, and Miss Norman saying to 
Joyce, as she settled herself in her own particular 
arm chair beside the little wood fire, seldom atniss 
in that great vaulted dining room. 

“There child, you may make tea at that table, 
and bring in a cup. .You may have coffee for 
yourself, if you prefer. JI never take it. My 
habits are as regular as clockwork, but I don’t want 
youtobeaslavetothem. At nine o'clock at night, 
I go to my room, and at nine o’ clock in the morning 
Igome out of it, and have breakfast at half-past. 
You may breakfast with me, or earlier, I hope not 
later, for your own sake. I hate girls to be lazy.” 

“T don’t think I’m lazy, Miss Norman,”’ said 
Joyee, quietly. “dod I shall be ready for break- 
fast; at half-past nine,’ 

$s That's all right, except that you, may, call -me 
Aunt Norman, instead of Mrs. Norman, in future. 
Remember that you are at home here. Where is 
Harold Gresham ?” , 

“I heard him say to you that ein B°, and 
smoke out of doors,”? 

“So he did. I forgot. Now, J oFee, this young 
man’s arrival complicates, matters a. little for us. 
He tells me that he wag born in wedlock. 4 














Joyce looked shocked and remained. silent, 
Miss Norman glanced sharply at. her, and con- 
tinued : 

“To be sure. You don’t, know anything about 
him, ‘and ‘so are surprised, Perhaps, too, you’re 
not used to speaking of sueh things ; and quite 
right. Girls ought to be kept ignorant of wicked- 
ness as a general thing ; but your case and mine 
are quite different. We have no time for the pro- 
prieties, for I shall die very suddenly, and it may 
be at any minute.” ‘ 

* Aunt!” 

“Jes the truth, and I don’ t mind, if you 
don’t. Well, Harold says that he was born in 
wedlock, and. can prove it. If he can, he isthe 
son of a kinsman, who was very dear to me, and 
whom I forgive and love even now, because he is 
dead, and can’t know it. If he was alive, I 
wouldn’t. As for the woman who snared him 
into the disgrace of marrying her, I hope she’s 
dead, too. I hate her, living ordead. [hated your 
father, just in the same way, and for the same 
cause that I hate Harold Gresham’s mother. I’d 
like to shake them both up in one bag, 4nd then 
fling them into the sea. G-r-r-r-r!” 

She looked so like a wicked old. witch, then, in 
the firelight, and the sound she made was so 
strange and appalling, that Joyce started to her 
feet, her face white, as a sheet, exclaiming, 

“JT must go home! I can’t stay here! What 
right have you tospeak of my father in that way ?”’ 

“Nonsense, Joyce. Your father was my ser- 
vant, your mother was my beloved. and trusted 
daughter, the child of a sister who was my very 
self to me, This man stole sher away, and she 
allowed him to do it. Joyce there is a curse in 
our blood; three, disgraceful marriages in three 
whom I loyed with all the love left in my broken 
heart ; for, girl, I broke my own heart long ago, 
to let out a love that had grown and,grown there 
in. my own. despite, and would come out in no 
lesser way. | Yes, I loved, as my sister did, a man 
beneath me; it is the taint in our blopd, I tell you; 
and when I found I could not kill the unworthy 
passion, I broke my own heart, and tore it out, 
and stamped it to.death, and none but you knew 
that it ever lived.” 

But, directly, Miss Norman, ei, again, and 
it was in the most ordinary, tone imaginable. 
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‘So I think I shall marry you to Harold 
Gresham,” said she, 


“Qh, no! never; never! exdlaimed Joys. © 
At that moment, Gresham entered by one door, 


and Mr. Seymour by another. ‘This gave a new }' 


turn to Miss Norman’s ideas. She said,, 

“Oh! you will both wish to attend prayers in 
the ‘hall; quarter before ten at night, quarter 
past nifte ‘in the morning. Mr. Seymour offici- 
ates, and J am never there. Have my own ar- 
rihigements, which ’ don’t concern anybody but 
myself, Good-night. “ 

“J will go upstairs, too, aunt. Good-night, if 
T shouldn't come down again,” said Joyce, bow- 
ing to the two gentlemen, and hastening out of 
the room, close behind her aunt, who, arriving 
at the head of the stairs, pointed down the cor- 
ridor, saying: 

‘‘That’s your, way. I never Want anyone in 
tay room. Good-night.” = 

‘How can I re it? I won’ af? I'll g go home,” 
exclaimed Joyce, aloud, as, with @lenched hands, 
flaming cheeks, and eyes full of angry tears, she 
burst into the large, handsome room, Where she 
had already been shown to dress for dinner. 

A pretty, fair-haired girl stood patiently beside 
the dressing se, and, as Joyce entered, court- 
esied low, saying: 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Hanh, but 
I’m Ruth.” 6° 

«Ruth? Bat my maid.” 

_Yes’m. I wasn’t able to be here to dress you 
for dinner,’ Miss, on account of my little sister 
‘being very léw with fever, and ‘they, sending for 
‘he in a hurry, thinking’ she vas going.” 

“Why didn’t you stiy' with her?” “ 

“Oh, ma’am, I wouldn't dar’st té. The madam 
is awful strict abdut tis! setvante. She wouldn’t 
“overlook it?’’ ; 

“ How far do you tive from here?” BAR 

“ About Half w’mile, ma’din. Just bn“the edge 
of the park.’ My ‘father’s one of the keepbts.”* = 

“Well, I want a litélé run in the fresh 3 air, this 
lovely’ night.“ I will go with you.” Nobody ‘ah 
object! to‘that ; aiid, ‘at nay, faté, ‘you shall sée 
whether your sisteris still livmg? “Here, ‘help 
me put on'that short, gray dress, and my boots. 
How nicely you hive hang up all my clothes.’ | 

A few ‘moments later, ‘two ‘girlish ‘figurds ran 
‘Tightly down’ some side stairs, and ‘out through 
the porch at the botfom, lito what was‘culléd the 
Dame’s Garden, anittle:\ old-fashioned  pleribatince, | 
enclosed. by ‘high hedges ‘of’ ‘trained holly, ‘and 
abounding with all sorts of fragrant, old-fashioned 
English flowers, not ‘too fine to call themselves by 
old-fashioned English names. 

Two minutes later, the same door softly opened ; 


, 


again, and Harold Gresham passed stealthily out 
of it, and down through the garden. The chap- 
+ lain, standing at'the window of'his own room, and 
looking out upon the moonlight night, saw both 
the one and the other, and, smiting his fist upon 
the window-sash, exclaimed, aloud: 

‘Shameful! This impostor, and this intriguing 
girl, shall not imsult the home of a pure and noble 
woman, by stich abominable treachery. Pretend- 
ing to be strangers! Yet I read her terror and 
guilt, when she first saw him.. She knew him. 
Yes, and they have laid ‘a plot to steal this poor, 
crazed lady’s fortune, while I—they shan’t do it. 
I'll speak with him. As for her—so beautiful, 
so charming, and—so base.” 

His yoice died aay in # sound alriost & groan, 
and snatching his hat, he followed, in the same 
path the others had taken. 





Pt HAPTER X. 
LADY ‘AMABEL'S cHAPEL. seb 

Ar the foot of the garden, Ruth paused, and 
said, doubtfully, 

- Tt isn’t more than natf ‘so far, if we went 
through the old ‘church; but I'd be afraid, 
wouldn’t you, miss ” 

“ Afraid ! No, indeed’; in fact T should Tike it,” 
replied Joyce, eagerly, ‘Inthe bright moonlight, 
we can s¢e everything.” 

“That's it, miss.” We miglit see more than we 
wanted to, ‘fae Tm hot ‘a coward, for a girl, 
they say?” * 

‘ve Nor I.” So lead the way.” 
« We'll turn back a bit then, for there's a pri- 





vate ddr: "This gatden, miss, was laid out, they- 
say, for ‘a lady that lived mibre’h two hundred 
years’ figo. Lady Amabel they called her.” 

“« Always Lady Amabel 1” interrupted Joyee. 

“That is her chitir, in the picture gallery, they 
‘say.” 
'4€Yes! ‘miss, “Well, you ‘see, she’ ‘was very 
ri¢h, fndéed, and brought ‘ ‘alot of” money to the 
Abbey, hid she was very ‘piouy’ though ‘she’ was 
a Papist, and built up the Abbey C urch, and 
‘made a chapel an for hérse?f, that’s called Lady 
Amabel’s Chapel to this any, though its all in 
‘hing, 1ik6 all the oid part of the chuirdhit! | And 
“80, she had!’ & door out of her chapel, ‘opening t nto 
her garden;‘and this is ft Hite.” °°" " 

While speaking, Ruth had led the way through 
a tiarrow and deeply shaded path, at ‘the lower end 
of the garden, and now, using’ ‘both hands’ with 
all Her girlish atréngth, sie lifted the’ primitive 

iron Inch of'a door, deeply’ ‘hithied imto'a wall of 
dark stone, éldetly’ bvergrown ‘with ivy, | Whose 
grasping tendrils constantly strove to seize upon 
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the door, and weave a barrier os should :bind 
it from the world forever.) 

“« We'd as good leave iticpen, sen’ tehtepered 
Ruth, stooping to adjust a stone against the-open 
door, ‘(For its; more’n hard to find from t’ other 
side, inthe dark, and we won't be long away.” 

“Oh! isn’t it darkin here?” returned Joyce, 
in the same tone, as she |timidly crassed the thres- 
hold, and peered about in the dim enclosed place, 
open: to the moonlit sky by a-great breach in the 
roof, and ¢apriciously illuminated, by long streaks 
of light falling through lancet-shapéd |windows, 

“Its a bit: poky just here, miss,” whispered 
Ruth, “For this is a sort of closet like; & pew 
we'd call it now-a-days, only its)as big as a little 
room; and it was here Lady Amabel. said her 
prayers, and nobody.could see her;””, |‘ 

A wave of memory swept through Joyce’s 
brain, stinging, as such suddem memories often 
do. She remembered her mother’s half, sareastie 
surmise, that Lady Amabel may,in her ownchapel, 
with her own money, have built herself..an.;espe- 
cial seat, & sort, of throne, where, like:a queen, 
she might exalt herself before mien, even in tlie 
att, of ‘humiliating ,herself before God, and. that 
same spot beneath this seat, or. chair, might be the 
one referred to in the old rhyme, as that where still 
lay hid. ‘The gems beneath thy lady’s chair.’ 

«Grasping Ruth ces Gey 
manddd : 1 

.* Where did she sit, on you know 2, f 

. “No, indéed, miss,; There's ino séat af. alb:in 
the place now,.as you'll see if you coltie in by day- 
light., Then, here’s' the, partition, wall, !that hid 
her from the folks, and now we arein = mee 

edeneth t snd 

“* Oh} Ruth, what's ‘that! Dey you see ” 

“ Where, miss! Oh, what is it! Oh, miss, they 
do say my lady walks, and the priest, too! I hever 
believed. it;before, but dear, dear!’’ -;. ~ 

And clinging close ‘to each other, the two girls 
stood shivering: and watching a, \dark,stddping 
form,; vaguely seen in the twilight of the chancel, 
as it flitted from point to point, and finally;disap- 
peared behind the broken/and ruinedfaltar. ) 

“It was. a, ghost, miss,” whispered Ruth,:all 
respect of rank forgotten, as she clung.tight to her 
young mistress’ skirts, ‘‘ Qh, let’s get out of this, 
and go back. aden Celgeaaitint wel come 
to spy on her.”’ 

~ ‘Nonsense; Ruth; there}s ne, sueh thing as a 
ghost,” asserted Joyce, shaking in every, limb, but 
jolved,.not to let the weak ‘flesh conquer the 
ling spirit... ‘Come after her, or it, whatever 
it. is... Come .along,, I. say, behind , the alter 
there.” ' 
“Oh, no, no, miss, I coyldn’t, really-I couldn’ t, 














not if the:madam turns nie off to-morrow, Teally 
Tyeouldn’t go for to fotlow-it.”” 

. “Then ‘stay here, and I-will,” ‘replied Joyce, 
resolutely; ‘I’m not going to begin my new life, 
here, with cowardice. ‘I never was afraid of any- 
thing) and I’ never! nieam to be. Stay — here— 
don’t tan/away; will you?” 

+tN-n-o, miss. 1 I dont’ y, dont'y; gviter to go!” 
and. Ruth relapsed utterly into the rustic accent 
and expression, so. carefully trained out of her 
sinde she‘had been selected for service'at the Ab+ 
bey. 

Leaving her all: trembling, din picked ‘her 
‘way cautiously to the altar; ‘a structure some 
eight feet: in height, dnd standing’ quite detached 
from the walls; with a large spdee behind it. 
Coasting carefully along the side of this; until she 
came to the corner, Joyce peered behind it, then 
disappeared. The figure of aman, keeping close in 
the shadow, had stood watching her, for some mo- 
ments, and now it stealthily and silently followed 
in the same direction, unseen and unheard: 

Suddenly, however, ‘a ‘hand was’ laid on the 
maid’s' shoulder, and a voice ‘in ‘her a3; said, 

o4* Shame on you, Ruth Saunders, shame on 
you!” 

‘The tall, dark figure of the ’cliaplain’stood over 
hery defined | dlackly against the moon*lighted 
window opposite. 19 

“7s thisthe way you merit» Miss Norman’s 
trust, and obey my instructions?” pursued’ he, 
‘sternly, ‘‘ Has this sftanger; ina few hours,’ un- 
done the work of yours, and made - her vom 
accomplice in-— 

‘Tam waiting for my young taay.” sntbeviapted 
Ruth, sillenby, it ’ 

» Yes; and:she?) ‘What did she'come'here for, 
the very first night after hur arrival; too?. Shame 
on you, I say, Ruth Spunders, ‘tovhelp on such 
Work ni tliis, unde the very roof that shelters 
you) insulting the kind, pute-heaiteil lady, who 
has befriended yéu. “ Goback to the house, this 
insthiht,and to your own room. . [will spéak ‘to 
Miss Houghton, myself. ~ To-motrow; I'shall see 
what Miss Norman decides: for! both of you.” .1* 

| The habit of obeilience and deference conqueted 
the desireto expostulate and expidin,'in the mind 
of the:villige girl, who: had beén’ educated, for 
years, to “order herself lowly and reverently to 
all-her bettets\” ,espéciallly.to those of Nornian 
Abbey. I So, pts pare ta eA ane 
shé: slunk awny ‘to the ‘house. 

Joyce, meanwhile, cautiously, ‘yet ‘fearlessly 
advancing behind the altar, perceived # glimmer 
of slight »proceeding from beneath’ it, arid at the 
sanjeomoment stumbled over a heap of rubbish, 
and féll forward; one of her hands'ard ‘arms; a8 
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she dimly perceived, plunging into a cavity just 
in front of her. The light vanished immediately, 
and, through the darkness, a voice said : 

* Miss Houghton, is this you? | Did you fall? 
Wait a moment.’’: And the next moment, the 
flare of @ fusee illuminated | Harold’ Gresham’s 
dark face, Joyce’s startled eyes, and: the ‘pit, 
made by the removal of ore of the paving flags 
of the chapel, on whose brink she had fallen. 

4 What are you doing here, child ?’? demanded 
he, in:a tone-of affectionate familiarity, which 
she quickly resented. 

**You have; probably, mistaken the person, 
Mr. Gresham,’ said:she, refusing the proffered aid 
ofhishand. ‘Jam Miss Houghton, and I came 
with my)maid to visit ithese ruins by moonlight. 
I am im no'need of help; or counsel, thank you.” 

And taking advantage of the light of :another 
fusee, which Gresham struck, that he might: look 
at her face, she moved quickly away, and, as she 
turned. the corner of the altar, found: herself face 
to face with Mr. Seymour. | The. match fell ex- 
tinguished, but the, moonlight, in this more open 
part of the chancel, dimly showed the hard, white 
face of the chaplain, as, standing — in ‘her 
path, he said: 

Tt is a singular fatality, thnt'I, who hate in- 
trigue'and deceit above all things, should always 
be the person to discover those of other :peéople. 
This is the mabenets time, to-day, that -I:havé dis- 
covered you.”’ 

‘What do: you, mean?’ exclaimed Joyee, her 
voice tremulous with angered shame. ‘‘ Come 
this way, if you please, where I can:see you’ 

‘And where this man, cantiot hear: you,’ in- 
terposed the chaplain, in his voite 6f cutting 
irony. ‘* Would it not be better to remain within 
earshot, so that he can’ listen to:your story, and 
frame. his own.in harmony with it?’ 

Joyce did not reply, until she stood in the patch 
of moonlight, that fell from thé broken roof.1i Then 
she turned upon her accuser, who had followed, in 
a reluctant way, as if half curious, half:unwilling, 
to listen to anything further from. this proved cul- 
prit. '' But Joyce did not wait for him to speak. 

‘*Now, please to tell me,» Mr.. Seymour, what 
you mean by this insulting espionage) and ‘sus- 
picion?. Why;do ydu presume «to er me'and 
call me to account?’ ' 

‘I did follow you, this time, although whesi'T 
encountered you in London,siand when. I caught 
the look of intelligence ‘between you and this 
man, mere jthan once here, it was purely by ‘ac- 
cident, but it was because of those two proofs of a 
private understanding between you two, that, 
when I. saw you stealing out of the house sjust 
now, and him. following you, I followed also, to 





Warn you, in the: interests:of common propriety, 
in the interests of the pious and virtuous ‘mis- 
tress of ‘the house, you insult” 

«Stop, sir!’ interrupted Joyce, with flaming 
eyes. | ‘(How dare you speak of my insulting 
this house by my presence, ‘how. dare you, I say! 
It is you,’ who insult me most: bitterly, most 
grossly; and- Iwill go this moment to my aunt 
and complain of you.”’ 

* Unless’you'are very selfish, ‘you will not dis- 
turb' Miss Norman to-night, and spoil the rest so 
essential to her health,”’ said the chaplain, coldly. 

“To-morrow. morning: you will be, no» doubt, 
called wpon to explain ‘your conduct; for I shall 
feel it: my duty to’ relate the oceurrences of this 
‘evening “to ‘Miss Norman, ‘and also to enlighten 
her as to the true character of the man calling 
himself Harold Gresham.” 

** My aunt is fortunate to have secured so able 
a private detective,’ said Joyce, drawing her 
skirts aside as! she passed him. ‘I have-heard 
that members-of the force assume all’sorts of dis- 
guises, but I never expected to see one enema 
the garmenis'of‘a elergy man.” 

She swept past; and disappeared through Lady 
Amabel’s Gallery, asthe old péw-room was called, 
leaving the chaplain! in the unenviable position of 
a man, who, in following his honest convictions 
of.right and dyty, finds himself the object ofieon- 
tempt and aversion, to the very person he has 
undertaken’ to censure. As he slowly followed 
upon Joyde's footsteps, a figure glided out from 
behind ai pillar;close at hend, and confronted 
him. :: Mr. Seymotir: frowned heavily, and waved 
him aside, but the other persisted: 

“TI beg your pardon, sir, but I felt bound to 
listen ‘to what you might ‘be saying to that young 
lady—’” 

«Why should you feel ‘bound to play the part 
of eavesdropper?”’ demanded the chaplain, eon- 
temptuously. 

“ Because ‘that young lady is both my relative 
and ‘my promised wife,’ retorted Gresham, in ‘the 
same tone! | 

“Oh, indeed! Well?” 

“Well, heard you speak of me as the'man 
calling himself Harold Gresham, and proposing 
to enlighten your mistress upon ay true charac- 
ter. Shes your mistress. eu pays you — 
doesn’t she ?”’ 

“«T have a edlaryhs chaplain of Norman shiny, 
and also one’as rector of Norman parish, but I 
had not considered miyself in any service except 
that of God,” replied the’ chaplain;’ quietly; for 
this sort: of vulgar taunt was not What touched 
the lofty heights of his pride. ‘But of what do 
you 80 courteously demand an explanation?” 
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' «What have nd ‘to —_ Miss Norman mane 


me?” 

“T am not bound to warn you, and yet: I will, 
for T should be' glad' to spare my kind friend any’ 
agitation and distress; 80; if you like to leave 
this’ place, to-night, leaving with me'a letter for 
Miss Norman, expositig your imposture—” 

‘*What do you mean, sir? What imposture?”’ 
demanded Gresham, ins blustering voice: 

The chaplain looked him sternly in the face for 
@ moment; then, tapping him upon the’ bréast 
with ‘a contemptuous forefinger, he said: 

~My man, all this pretence is useless with me, 
for I have proof, overwhelming proof of the falsity 
of your story. You are not Harold Gresham, for 
I know the true Harold Gresham, and.can pro- 
duce him, if necessary.” 

«Produce him, and I will prove‘him the im- 
postor. I have proofs;too. I have a letter, writ- 
ten by my father, recommending me to his aunt ; 
I have things she gave him, and which he carried 
to the day of his death” 

“Show them to me!” exclaimed Seymour, 
eagerly, and with a sudden softening of manier. 

His wily opponent saw the change, and replied: 

“I shall be miost happy ‘to ‘do! so, to-morrow, 
and you cannot fail to be convinced+~” 

«Convinced that you are a deeper villain than 
I supposed,”’ interrupted thé chaplain, harshly. 
*“*No matter what forged, or stolen ‘proofs, ‘you 
may bring forward, the true claimant has those 
whieh no imposition wile pat “To-morrow 
morning, we shall see.’ 

He would have’ passed on, but his antagonist 
detained him. A sudden change had . passed: 
upon Gresham’s faet; aid:his voice, as he spoke 
again, was cringing and tremulous. 

‘«What do you want me to a to Miss Nor- 
man? 9”? 

. That you have davetesil rion én know 
nothing about her nephew; or his son.’ E-wish her 
mind set at rest, as it would:not be, if you disap- 
peared silently. .She would:be looking for'you.”’ 

‘That's fair. Well,sir, if you will write: down 
what T am " say, Iwill copy it! «I'm ndt clever 
at:my pen.” 

An indescribable air of defeat ond hejtecdanis 
had come upon him, and the chaplain’s heart ‘soft- 
ened towards an enemy, ‘thus abjectly at his feet. 
Moving back toward’ the moon-lighted space; 
Seymour seated eared eb a st arings 
oeepanietan 
‘‘ That’s' right, ' ‘Tll set- divin alte should 
say, and you'lbgo to your own toon, eopy it, and 
leave’ the: house’ quietly, ‘either tonight, or to- 
morrow morming before peoplelare stirring. Let 


me see.” OF ORI ED- 


~He took 's note book and pencil from his pocket, 
and ‘hastily wrote a few lines: Gresham quietly 
walked round behind him, and picked up some- 
thing from the ground. 

‘There, that will do,:I think’’ said Seymour, 
running his eye over what he had written.. . 
‘Yes, ‘that will do’’  replied- Gresham, bring- 
ing down the sharp stone in his hand, with brutal 

force, on the back of the bent neck before him.: 
The ehaplain dropped heavily to the ground, 
and Jay there as ifdead. 








CHAPTER XI. 
THE PRIEST'S NOTE-BOOK. 

; ‘Undressing herself, without assistance, for Ruth 
appeared no more that night, Joyce lay down, as 
she: supposed, 'to a sleepless night; but youth, 
fatigue, ‘and habit were too strong for her pertur- 
bed féelings; and she slept heavily, until the en- 
trance of her little maid informed ‘her, that she 
had but one hour for her a and devotion, be- 

fore breakfast. 

A sort of shame,°in recalling Mt. Seymour’s 

unjust accusations, prevented Joyce’ from allud- 
ing td the last night’s adventure: to her maid ; 
and Ruth, pale and scared, never opetied he? lips, 
except in necessary questions of her duty, until 
just ds ‘her young mistress phe Ue room, she said, 
timidly, 
.-«¢ Perhaps, ' miss, ‘if the madam asks you about 
last night, you could say, for me, that’ I never 
knew it was.any harm,’ and how’ it‘all fell out. I 
know Mr. Seymour will tell her; he is very 
strict.’? 

‘I shall certainly say that there Was no harm 
in what either of us were doing, Ruth and strict 
as Mr. Seymour may be, ovdr those who acknowl- 
edge his authority, I have yetto discover that he 
has any right to control, or. judge, ~ actions. 
We shall see.”’ 

“Oh; Miss: Norman ‘do¢s: just ‘ashe says, miss, 
and she hgs putithe whole family under his di- 
rections. He’s awfully good and pious, and hears 
us ourCatechism and Collect every Sunday after- 
noon,'and we'go’toask his advice) whatever we 
want to ae. followers —_ omy you 
babe; tiss.’? I. we 

‘oo Well, Miss Norma may ee herself and: her 
house under his: direction if shé chooses, afd her 
servants may’ bear it :if they like, but—’’ 

The muttered sentence died away in silence, 
and a minute later;Miss Houghton, bright and 
beaatiful as the June day, and looking not unlike 
it in her fresh, white dress; entered ‘the ‘break- 
fast ‘room,’ where Miss Norman’ ialready sat at the 
table; with Harold: Gresham standing beside her, 
his hat in his harid, as: if he had just dome'in, 
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Miss Norman, wearing a'tortoise-shell-framed eye- 
glass, was staring, in a troubled way, at.a.sciled 
note-book in her hand, neg Hes she 
asked, 

1 Where did yow find it,, ‘Harold 2” 

“I didn’ tfind itat all, ma’am,’’ oathdhinthans 
steatlily fixing his! eyes upon Joyce, with a vague 
eh ea netpenmaaleniapetags 
her anger. 

dy ciemnptninatinnntiinadutbatdendetdle’ 
he continued, turning again ta Miss): Norman,: 
“from an early walk, when a hoy, one of the 
gardener’s assistants;'I should jthink, ran after 
me, saying I had lest my poeketboak: I took it ; 
saw that the open page seemed) to be a letter ad- 
dressed to yous saw the name, Jerome Seymour, 
on the outside; ‘and so brevghé it inte the house. 
It seems to :have: lain, for some tinie, all. night, 
perhaps, on the gravel walk, open, and face down, 
which accounts for its wet and dirty appearance,”! 

* Yes’’ replied Miss, Norman, ‘slowly, her eyes! 
steadlly fixed upon the dark and furtive face of the 
speaker. ~‘‘ it is-veity strange... You haven’t read 
this page, then?’ 

‘Only your, name, and a line or 80. | 





Lrperr 


ceived that it,was a letter, intended |for you.” 
¢ Yes,’’ said Miss Norman,;again, still iin. that.: 
slow and deliberative manner ; and thenshe closed | 


the book, put it in her pocket, nodded for-Joyee 
to sit beside her, and, make ‘tea,’, Gresham also 
sat, down,) saying; t 1 

‘We ‘had’ no prayers, this morning.» [ came ; 
home in time, although I did not.get back; last 
night, in season; I went as far as the station, and 
sent a telegram about that lost box of mine,”’ -- 

«* Mr. Seymour has. been suddenly chilled away, 
for a few days, and 2 shall read prayers myself 
until his return, so:} hope you will time. your ex- 
cursions accordingly, said) the old lady, coldly, 
and then, as if more to herself than her compan- 
ions, she added, 4‘ Lmust write, and ask him to see 
those people, before he returns, about the restdra- 
tions:;”’ . j 

‘¢ Are you going to have some.restorations:made 
in that. fine, old emcee Miss. Norman ?”’ a 
Gresham. | 

“T really don’t know. I am more inclined to 
have some! restérations: made in myself,’ replied 
Miss Norman, in her peculiar, flighty way, which 
Joyce at first; thought meant ‘insanity, but after- 
ward decided was often assumed to conceal! the 
real mood, or intentions, of her eccentric relative, 

The somewhat. uncomfortable meal finished, 
Miss Norman, arising, said, 

** Now, Joyee, if you will come to my morning- 
room, we will begin to lay out a plan.of Jife! for 
you. . I don’t believe in girls lounging round the 





house,or strolling im the woods all the day Jong. 


I have seen the folly of that, in one girl, already.”’ 

iSoyee colored painfully, at this sidelong. allu- 
sion to her mother, and Gresham looked sharply 
in, her face, as .if.to perceive whether she; were 
concerned i.this' fing at the adopted daughter, 
of whom he,had,. spoken to her on shipboard asa 
stranger. 

But nobody. spoke, and ‘Joyee. followed her 
aunt,.in silence, to the very peculiar chamber, 
used.by. the Mistress of Norman Abbey,.as. o 
morning-room, . In, spite..of her preoceupation, 
Joyee' stood, in astonishment,; staring, at/ the 
stuffed lions who, on either hand, supported the 
couch, covered with tiger skina, upon which Miss 
Norman. generadly, (reclined. 

Miss Norman laughed: ont, in the shrill and 
elfigh. manner, which; at earlier periods of the 
world’s; histery, would have been, enough proof 
to: hang her as. witch. 
| 4+¥om see, my dear,’’ said on “T like to re- 
mind myself, by that couch, of the heast-of-prey 
nature dwelling in all ‘mankind, and especially 


3 inothe melatives of rich and lonely old women, 


arid whenia smooth, purring:ereature, like Harold, 
for instance, comes around me, I pat and smooth 
this tiger-skin;,,or: this lion, and say,‘ Very soft, 
very smooth, ‘very graceful, aren't you, dear, but 
we don’t forget the, claws! and teeth, atid the thirst! 
for bléod,:or :gdldy which»js. some men’s blood.’ 
And when I..meet, dove-eyes, and see a prond, 
gentle nature, such'as I love, shining out m8 
—well, no matter.’ 

She paused,ifor & moment: then went on, with 
emotion. ' bat aie wii i 

“Child, I am butia donelyold woman; and 
God has cursed me, or no, He has tried:me with 
the burdbn of this immense property, and to Him 
I must account for my stewardship. Of all the 
persons! who surround mé, and iare hungry for 
my! possedsians, Ii have »seen nobody with eyes 
like yours. Eyes areithe windows of the: soul, 
and I believe your soul is. clear, and brave, and 
honest:as :your/eyes. I trustqyu, child ; Ii trust 
you as'Imevér thought to trust a human being 
again, and if you deceive me I will lie down and: 
die, for it is| my last. hope. i, Jéyoe; will you’ be 
my friendj and. ¢onfidant, and helper ?’’ 

For a moment, the girl made no reply. There 
was a solemnity, 4 depth of meaning in the older 
Wwoman’s voice, that struck upon her ear almost 
like a voice from the dead; and when:she spdke, 
she placed-her hands in those df henaunt, and said, 
solemnly; as if pledging allegiance; ‘and service: 

“Yes; minty qallibe your friend y!and I will 
be'a faithful, audvtelie, and active friend at need, 
and this, not because you are rich in money, and 
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can make me rich, but because you'are poor, very 
poor in friends and leve, and. because you were 


They kissed: each olen in simeesiey aha! then 
Miss Norman, taking the ‘weather-stained note- 
book owt of her — ‘placed it im cig hand, 
and said: 

** Read that, sind tell me what ‘you think of it?’ 

With an eagerness, that enecctermpend the: ‘om 
obeyed, and ‘read aloud : rhs 

«“ My: conscience compels met’ yiccttiile to jo 
that Iam not the person whose 'nanie Ihave 
usurped. . My motives in)approacling ‘you’ werd 
purely mercenary and selfish, “The deeeption was 
a cruel one, and L'am'heartily sorry and:ashamed 
tohave so played upon your affectionsand!feelings. 
I shall leave your house,’ té-hight;‘and probably 
we shall never meet again, but my last -word is—’’ 

Here the! sentence: was: ‘abruptly ended by a 
blur, as if the last words had: been'smearéd:pver 
by ‘a caréless finger, while! wet with the yew: in 
which the book! had lain all right. .) Joyce could 
make nothing-of it; and! handing» it: back, tb her 
aunt, seornfully: saide |. ui ii ,aemt 

“What do I think of it? I think this chaplain 
of yours is a villain, and what isWorse, a coward, 
who has not the resolution to carry out his own 
villainy.” 

“That is the look, on the face of the inattér, 4 
certainly,’’ replied Miss Norman, coolly. ‘‘ But 
you are very young, my dear, and have ‘not’ en- 
countered so, many of the wiles of our common 
wicked nature,,as I have, Neither; do you 
know Jerome Seymour.” 

“I know quite as much as I want,to know of 
him,”’ said Joyce, bitterly... 

«That may be, and'still' leave viatedintiy 4 igno- 
rant,” rejoined her aunt, in the same cool man- 
ner. ‘ But I havei known”him intimately, for 
seven years, and I ‘know him to be not only an 
admirable clergyman, worthy of his high office, 
but a noble;:honorable::igentieman, an honest, 
brave man, who would no more.tell a lie, or live 
a deception, or plot::to: cheat me'out of money, 
than—than you would, Joyce.” 

“Thank you, aunt. But what had Mr. Sey- 
mour to do with your money, at any rate?” 

“Oh, a good deal. “I ga¥e him the control of 
a large revenue, some eight, thousand pounds per 
annum, to expend, im my name, in such charities, 
public and private, as he suw'fit.' If f felt safe 
in giving him the direction of:my-soul, and the 
spiritual control of my household, I’ could well 
trust him with the tenth part of my income.” 

“Tt was a great temptation,” anid Joyce, sus- 


v 


wit aT 


«My dear, you talk like: a fool,’’ said Miss Nor- 
man, quietly, ‘There, don’t color up, and .get 
angry; child. If we ate-to be friends; you must 
make up: your mind to hear a great; deal of truth, 
not only unvarnished,but unpainted dnd unplaned,; 
quite au naturel, in fact. I can’t begin, at my 
time of life, to go:'three miles around, instead of 
oné mile straight to the point;! and when you talk 
like a fool; I ‘shallisay so;) buti inthis case you 
didn’t; it was like an ignorant igirl that. you 
talked, and, not like 1a fodl. If you could read 
character, or if you had experience of humanne- 
ture, or if yout. knew Mr. Seymour as. I’ do, you 
never would have said or thought, that any amount 
6f:money would be'a temptation to him: Jt iisn’t 
hisstyle. No, he hash’t run 'away'with the funds, 
like a shop-boy after) oe ithe till. ren of 
something else:”’ ff ini 
! Well, then) Aeden'ta dlengpidenetill, aber 
He says, distinctly; that he! is: not: the ee 
whose name he has usurped’’— 

‘§ My dear, I saw him ordained in Ely’ Cithedtal, 
hine ‘years ago} and I made ‘up? mip mind; then; 
to invite him’ to be my private-chaplaimy and 
to givé him the living‘of RET 6 — isin 
my gift. Try again.” 

“T can’t,” said Joyce, atbinciea 

“Well, my dedr, what I think is, that this is 
a forgery, and that Mr. Seymour never wrote it 
‘otal? ¥/ I 

“ But isn’t it his pocket-book, and his hand- 
writing?” 

‘‘There’s the hitch, in unravelling the tangle. 
I have seen this pocket-book, in his hand, a 
hundred times, and here is his name; stamped 
upon the outside ;:there, yow'*can ‘sée for your- 
self, by comparing the handwriting on ‘that page 
with any of the -bthers;' that if*is pre¥isely the 
same. Look, and see if it 14n’t.”” 

Opening at random, the old. lady pointed toa 
memorandum, and Joyce mechanically: read : 

“Tuesday, June 7.—Saw.J.,H., for, the first 
time, secretly meeting the impostor in Cheshire 
Square garden.’ -Friday/" 10:—They’ met as 
strangers. Surprised look of intelligence be- 
tween them. Madame is their dupe.”’ 

The eyes of the two women met, as ‘both fin- 
ished reading the memoranda, and. Mies Norman 
turned very pale, 

‘‘Madamé is what he always called me,” 
faltered she, sinking: upon a chair. ‘“ Joyce, 
have mercy upon @ poor, wretched’old woman. 
If you know what that note means, tell me. Oh, 
child, I cannot bear the shock of wnmasking 
another deception, You are true—I know you 
are true. Tell the truth to me.” 


” 





Piciously. 


“TI will, aunt. I will tell the truth, remem- 
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bering ‘that God listens to! ‘every word; reads 
évery thought.) oi : 

And sinking upon’ her: knees, and ‘holding the 
poor, cold, little hands of her strange kinsman in 
hers, Joyce began; and told the whole: story of 
her acquainfance; on shipboard, with» Harold 
Gresham; of his claim to: be Miss ‘Norman’s 
proper heir; of: her first meeting with: Mr. 
Seymour, so ‘cruelly misunderstodd by him ; of 
her surprise at encountering Gresham at. Norman 
Abbey, and thenaturabreserve!and shyness which 
prevented her stating at once that they had met, in 
spite of his pretended ignorance’ of her identity. 
Finally, she told. of her caprice, on the previous 
évening, for a moonlight'walk;’ of how she had 
pursued ‘a shadewy figure behind the altar; -arid 
losing it, had ‘encountered Gresham, and in fiy- 
ing from him, had been met and tepfoved by the 
chaplain. ‘After this, she had, at, once; sought 
her own room; and remained there until, break: 
fast time. 

To all’ this sebount,; Miss Norman listened, 
with keen, close atténtion. Not until the girl 
had quite finished speaking, did het aunt once 
remove her eyes from hers; then she drew 9 
long, long breath, and pressing Jdyce’s. two 
hands, still lying in: hérs, she'said: ©‘ 


e ¥ 
i 


pe laing 





‘That's truth, every word of it, You couldn’t 
have deceived me, if you had tried, and you 
didn’t»try.. Yes, yes, Seymour, was mistaken in 
you, and no wonder. But was he-mistaken in 
Harold Gresham? He.calls him. the impoator— 
ha! J haye it—Joyce, I have it, 

“This Harold Gresham is’ an impostor; Mr. 
patois has discovered it; he has sone hold 
over the man, and threatened to use it, unless 
Gresham confessed his imposture; .then—now 
mark my words, Joyce, for this is an inspiration, 
nothing less-—when the priest had. brought him 
te consent to this eomfession, he wrote it down in 
his own note+book for Gresham to copy, and then 
—nhow,. what comes next?’’ 

(ot Oh, aunt, he hasii't killed him, has he?” 

‘+ Hush, child: People don’t say such things, 
aloud, at Norman Abbey; for'there have been too 
thany men—yes, and women, too, killed here.”’ 

Then she added; : serpent laying her hand on 
the girl’s shoulder :! 
oi Sdyce;: you andI ‘will unravel thie. matter 
together; you and I will unmask the villain ; you 
and I will discover and bring back the leal and 
true man, if indeed, oh, Tope, id teadend, ha: be 
not! deaid.?i dh afrrL:! ( 

mofo! BR CONOLUDED. } 
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TWO ASPREOTES. 


BY MARGARET, FRANGES. 


Dap You goep my thought, my sweet, 
When our glances met, ‘to-day? 
She was sitting at yout feet,— 
Half in eargest, half in play, .,,; 
With her sewipg,—our May. . 


‘What a baby hand it seemed,. °. ~ 
As she drew. the needle thro’! 
And the tiny thimble gleamed 
"After ft, like silver dew— |“ 
Life’s first lesson, May, for you. 


On the rosy, ‘dithpled face,” ' 
What's serious sweetness lay: 
Woman's wisom-—frolic, grace— 
1, yf free childhood chased away, 
Answering the call to play. 


While you praised § the task opmplete;. 
And your hand, in mute caress, 

Folded up the kerchiéf neat, | | 
With a wistful tenderness ;"'' t 

I, your inmost thought could guess. 


Ah, my May, your softieyes mild, "' » 
As you watched her careless glee,— 
You have woven the first thread 
In a woman's destiny, 
Of the warp and woof to bé. 


Will the web be dark or bright, 
That the years to come, unfold? 
° Heart of mine! ‘He dooth right, 





‘Who the tangled gketn doth hold. 
Who, Hits loving cre hath'told! 


, But I watched the merry elf, 
Dantthg , thro’ sun and shade; 
Thinking :—So she looked ‘herself; 
So my darling: little maid, 
» Grave and wingome, worked and played. 


| Nou, the futyre-—F, the past, 
Mused ith 9 tender pain ; 
lows dimly o’er us cast, 
Seve Sa tinoer partum 
' Wexed our-eyes with hopeless strain. 


’ + ‘Ts there (gain for every tdus? 

|) Abi the tives to whichiwerpling, 
TT OT AE I ET 

oo May os en DKS 
alt eabelpe of Seen we onal. mo 
I, who hold your woman's heazt, 
Jealous, dearest, just of this— 
That my childhood had no part,’ 
In your chiidhood's pain or bliss? 
Answer, love,,the lips I kiss. . 


Foolish fanty, sweetest wife! 
Yet E could not choose but say,-— 
, Ah, that I had known her life, 
In the dawning of her day, 
In that time so far away— 
Known the spring-time of my May ! 
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“4 CiaupE Srurces stood looking out across the 
2s cold, gray fog, which enveloped the city of Flor- 
w ence, a fog so thick that the trees, in the garden 
ni, opposite. showed, in their winter nakedness, like 
im the masts of phantom ships, of which the fan; 
in tastic mist wreaths: seemed the, pails, | Now, and 
en then a sudden gust of wind would part the heavy 


clouds. in the distance, giying a brief, glimpse of 
San Miniato on the left, and Bellegnardo on the 
ps, right, with the sun. shining oyer, their pictur- 
tos esqueness;, but speedily . the. fog would unite 
2» again, and the whole scene. grow dim and dis- 
ron _ mal, as if the place had been London instead, of 
, Florence, , AQ 
tter It, was useless, to think of york on such, a morn- 
you / ing, or of a whlk either; aD, easy, chair by the fire, 
and and a new novel, seemed. the, only reasonable spot 
»-be and occupation, He passed out of his studio, 
after casting a discontented glange at his half- 
finished. picture, of which he had heen 80 hopeful 
on the preceding day, crossed a couple of hand- 
hoe salons, and. entered a third and smaller qne 
beyond; for though, Sturges worked as hard and 
faithfully as if he had. been & poor man, the Juxu- 
rious comfort of his (Abode was proof that loye of 
art, not m needs, nerved him on. 

He sat. doyn i in the most comfortable of easy 
chairs, lighted his cigar, and took up a book ;,but 
his thoughts would ‘not consent to fix themselves 
on the story, and after beginning the same chap- 

’ ter three separate times, he flung the volume 
aside, and began pacing up and down the room, 

If manceuvring Mrs. Moreland had watched 
his pensive, meditative expression, she might 
have indulged the hope that, he was, at length, 
making up, his mind to propose, tp her handsome, 
dashimg daughter, Augusta; but his reflections 
Were far enough removed from any such matters, 
He was worried and ,perplexed, not by anything 
concerning himself, but. by the misdeeds of a 
young man, a boy as Sturges considered him, for 
he looked down upon Richard Arnold’s three- 
and-twenty summers, from his own thirty-three 
years, as from@n altitude of superior wisdom, 

Two years before our story opens, he had re- 
turned to America for a brief vigit, and there an 
old friend had persuaded him to bring Richard 
back, and superintend his art studies. and .con- 
duct generally. Sturges disliked the whole idea. 


He never received pupils, and he had no wish to 
Vou. LXXIX.—16. 
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become enyboty: 8 guardian, But, it was difficult 
to refuse, Mr, Bourne's request in regard to his 
godson, and the boy's. aketghes showed such 
promise, such gleams: ‘of real genius, and he wag 
himself go winning and enthusiastic, that Claude 
finally yielded. 

Byerything had proyed satisfactory, until about 
nine months ago. Richard had worked. faith- 
fully, and sent home two pictures, that had been 
greatly admired, He even gained p place in the 
Paris salon. But since, then, matters had gone 
wrong, The young man had grown idle, taken 
up, with dissipated companions, and been imper- 
yious to counsel. At last, Sturges had written 
to My. Bourne, and requested him to expostulate 
with the youth, for Bourne, had provided the 
money which brought the young fellow. abroad 
and had supported him since. .Richard had a 
mother and sister in very moderate gircumstances, 
living somewhere in New England ; he possessed, 
every need and incentiye to labor;, and yet he 
was threatening, in spite of talents and pledges, 


“to, go to destruction. 


Six weeks had passed since. ethene wrote, but 
no answer had come from Mr. Bourne, A couple 
of days before this foggy morning, Richard had 
suddenly: gone: off to, Naples, with 9 party. of 
friends. He had not,let Claude, know of his 
intention, and, must Hive, used money he had 
received in advanee for, a; picture, and which 
ought to have gone to help pay.his debts. He 
had..gpt into. difficulties, for the. third time, in 
spite, of, the promises he had made Sturges, on 
the, two previous, occasions, when, relieved by 
that gentleman’s generosity. 

Claude was debating what he, ought to do, and 
it,was: very difficult to decide, ; He knew it would 
be. useless, to. go after. the wayward fellow ; there 
was a woman in the case, so Richard would prove 
madder and more,unmanageable than ever; yet 
Sturges’s conscience would not let him throw the 
youth off completely, as a good;many men would 
haye done, .after such; sunt trials and dis- 
appointments. 


So, now he, walked, up, and "down, thinking 
drearily,, and, reviling his, own folly, for having 
ever consented..to burthen himself with the 
charge,,of anybody’s godson. He had written a 
long letter of advice, which he could not send, 
because:-Richard had left no cat must. 
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wait till he heard from the boy or Mr. Bourne, 
and waiting was intolerable to him, and he felt 
as if he must, himself, be to blame; yet he knew 


that, from first to last, bol far from failing. in his }' 


duty, he had gone far beyond what the most 
exacting guardian or. parent could‘ havé éxpected. 

Suddenly the door opened, and his old servant, 
Andrea, put in his gray head, saying: 

“Pardon, signore, but it is a young lady, and 
when I told her the Bighetito Arnoldo was not 
here, she begged to see you— 

‘What the deuce ye broke in Sarge, im- 
patiently. 

“But she- says that she’ is the signorino’ 8 
sister |” f 

Richard’s | sister—in Europe—in Florence ! 
Here was a nice additional complication. But 
Sturges could not stop to think about that; he 
hurried back to the room where Andtea said the 
visitor was waiting } ;, Opened the door ; and there 
tose to meét him a young girl, lodking such a 
picture of mingled distress ‘and’ resolution, so 
pretty, too, in her deep mourning garb, that 
Sturges’ impatience subsided. 

“Where is Richard—where is my brother?” 
she exclaimed. ‘Oh, I beg your pardon! Are 
you Mr. Sturges? I am so disturbed—we only 
got here last night. I had the addréss of your 
studio. | I thought he would be here, and—and 
that man says he is out. Where is he? Will he 
be in soon ?” She tried 'to speak quietly, but she 
was trembling, and her eyes looked like those of 
a frightened child. 

“*T am so ‘sorry, Miss Arnold!’’ cried Sturges. 
“Your brother has gone‘to Naples.” 

“To Naples?’ she repeated. “ Oh,'dear, what 
will my mother say! Oh, what ‘has he gone to 
Naples for—why did ‘you let him go?” 

She looked’ quite fierce and’ indignant. Claude 
felt that for her to begin by blaming’ him ‘was @ 
drop too much in his cup; still, her distress 
softened him, and he was mortally afraid she 
would cry, in a moment. . : 

«T could not help it. He went without’ letting 
me ‘know, Miss Arnold,” he said. ‘In my case, 
I could havé done nothing.” ham 

“Oh, déar!’’ sighed she, and’ sank disconsol- 
ately into a chair. “My mother is’ tired out— 
she Was so séa sick. And now to have to make 
another *jbutiéy! “She ‘is expecting ine back, 
every 7 ge with Richard. It was midnight, 
when ° we got in from Leghorn, ‘and’’—up she 
sprang again.’ “I must telegraph. Will you 
please give me his address, Mr. Sturges?” 

“ Unfortunately, I haven’t got it—I am ‘hoping, 
every day, to hear—” 

“J don’t think you ought to have let him go,” 








she brokein. ‘* Didn’t you 
letter?” 

“ Thave not heard, in a long while wrote—” 

« Ohy: yes!’”’: she/ interrupted, sitting down 
again, in a weary, helpless fashion, and looking 
so miserable, that his rising anger faded. ‘When 
you wrote that you weren’t satisfied about 
Richie, he came to Allworth to see us—of course 
we omar aid much as we could from mother—she’s 
not strotig—hé thought we had better come over 
and-—but’ that'is tio matter! Oh, dear, I don’t 
know what td dd." But I ‘needn’t ‘bother you, 
since Richard isn’t here—since you have lost 
sight of him.” 

Again she looked reproachful; she rose a 
second time; he felt vexed enough to let her 
depart; but he saw the tears suddenly fill her 
eyés, and he grew more sorry for her than ever. 
~ «Tf you will permit, I'll go’ with you to see 
your mother,”’ he said. 


Mr. Bourne’s 


«Oh, that will be very kind—for I don’t know 


how to tell her. Oh, Mr. Sturges,,bas he been 
doing anything very wrong?” 

«‘No,'no,”” cried Claude, and hastened to set 
her mind at reat, as much as he could, softening his 
accdunt more than*he considered quite truthful. 

She seemed soméwhat reassured, but not 
satisfied. ee 

“If he isn’t in débt !’’ she said. 

“Oh, no !’” returned Claadé, mentally deciding 
that he would ‘make his® ‘owii Wit Words true. “A 
little wild—young: men ' — tention to 
work than—” ' 

~ “That is very wicked, “Wi she broke | in, “He 
otight to work. I know he can’t bé Feally bad-—- 
he was always such a good boy, when he was at 
home.” ° 

The words seemed to imply another injustice 
towards Clatide, but he held his peace. “Indeed, 
he was thinking of something else: it was such 
an odd thing‘for her to have come wlone to his 
abode; if any visitor should enter in and find 
her there! Young ladies could not- pay soli- 
tary visits to members of the opposite sex in 
Florence, without risk of causing gossip, if the 
fact happened to get bruited about. — 

" «It's no. good thinking about it now,” she 
cried, after a little pause, ‘(I must ‘go and telt 
my mother, and I must settle everything. We 
did not know where to go, last night, and some 

people, who made the voyage with ‘us, took us to 
the Hotel de la Paix, and I asked about prices, 
this morning—it’s very dear—we can’t wait for 
Richie there.” 

“We will think about all that, Miss Arnold,” 
said Claude. ‘You must let me spare you any 
trouble, till your brother gets back.”’ 
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“Oh, thank you, but I’m used to attending to; he was presented to the mother; a shy New 
everything’ for myself,” she answered. ‘ You } England woman, frightened by all these sudden 
see, my idea was we could all live together. } changes, which had rushed into her monotonous 
Richard wrote us he had an apartment. I am a} life; and now distressed by the tidings that her 
little upset by finding him gone—it has all} son was absent. ‘Evidently she was one who was 
seemed such confusion since Mr. Bourne came to } in the habit of putting all her burthens on her 
our house. We settled matters so quick, There ’ daughter’s shoulders. 
just happened to be a chance to let the place for; Claude sat and talked a long while with the 
a year, and you know my aunt had left me some} pair, and it was easy enough to see that this 
money—Richie will have told you. But we must; new existence, to which they had come, could 
be very economical—the voyage was dreadfully ; not be more strange, and in many ways unwel- 
expensive—though we came direct to Leghorn.”’ } come, than if they had suddenly been flung into 

« Florence is éxceédingly cheap,” said Sturges, } an unknown planet. 

‘and I am sure you will like it.”’ The best thing for them to do, seemed to be to 

“Oh—perhaps! But it was only for Richie. ; establish themselves in Richard’s, lodgings, until 
And to think of his not getting our letters—Mr. } he returned. The young man had a comfortable 
Bourne said they would be here long before us. } parlor and bedroom, and his landlady was an 
I thought Richard would be at Leghorn to meet ; honest, kindly old soul, who spoke English, and 


us, and have everything ready, and—and—but } would take good care of them, 


it’s no use to think about that.” ‘Claude explained his plan, and offered to go at 

‘No, no,” said Claude, cheerfully. ‘It will } once and arrange matters, but Miss Arnold would 
all come right. Dick is sure to write soon—then } go too. The mother was tired out, and must lie 
we'll send for him.” down—Claude knew the girl ought not to drive 

He “excused himself, and hastened away to get { alone with him, but he could not well say so. 
into out-of-door habiliments. When he came ; The only compromise he could effect was to have 
back, she was walking about, looking at the { her wait in the carriage, while he went upstairs 
pictures, and examining the bronzes and curiosi- } to see if the Signora Naldi was at home. He ex- 
ties which decorated the room. 5 as plained the circumstances to the worthy old soul, 

‘They are all so lovely,” she said. “T was } who readily consented to his wishes, for he was a 
in Boston once, but I never saw so many pretty { great favorite with her, as was Richard himself, 
things. What a deal of money they must have } though thé latter had left her in debt. But Claude 
cost——oh, I am afraid _— forgot he was Poor, paid the back rent, on the spot, and bade her hold 


being so much with you,” her tongue, and especially, never give a hint of 
“T assure you, Miss Arnold, I have done my ; late hours, little suppers, aid other irregularities 
best-—" on the youth’s part, which she had confided to. 


«Oh, I dare say. I should be very ungrateful | him. Claude also took the precaution of locking 
to blame. you.’ But, then, I wish you hadn’t let } up various table drawers, from which peeped out 
Richie go away,” returned she, with another } letters, in feminine hands and papers, that looked 
iy eae conspicuously like bills; and then he went in 





She as a very appalling small woman, } search of his charge. 
he felt, 8 very unreasonable one ; but he } Before night, the ladies were established in 
could not ¥ up any great amount of vexation. i thet new abode, and the next day, after his 


He took her down stairs, mortally afraid they } working hours were over, Sturges went to inquire 
should meet some one; but luckily even the, ‘ if they found themselves comfortable. The sun 
porter was not in sight. é ¢ shone brightly into the little parlor ;, flowers, and 
Claude helped her igto a cab, and they drove a work basket, aud various other signs of femi- 
off. Some’ of the. never-finished repairs in Flor- } nine occupation, gave the room a home-like look; _ 
entine streets caused them to take. a roundabout ‘ and the occupants themselves were much lightened 
course; led there past the Duomo, and down ; up, and had evidently begun to lose their terribly 
through the Piazza Signoria. . The girl brightened } overpowering sense of strangeness. To hear that 
up, recognized various historic buildings from ; there was yet no news from the. wanderer, cast 
the photographs her brother had sent, and} them down again, but Miss Arnold did her best 
showed herself so intelligent that Claude was; to prove to her mother, that she was not ill at 
pleased, and when her face lighted up with en-; ease, and that helped to tranquilize the widow, 
thusiasm, he perceived that she was even prettier { who evidently accepted the dictum of “ her Letty”’ 
than he had at first thought. They reached the n all subjects, without hesitation. 
hotel sooner than Sturges could have wished, and} Through the old landlady, Letty had already 
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Y 
entered into intercourse with an elderly spinster, 
on the top floor, who gave lessons to foreigners, 
when she could get them to give, and had agreed 
to teach the young lady Italian if she could have 
instruction. in English i in return. 

“« She seems a nice creature,” Miss Arnold aaid, 
“even if she is an Italian.” She looked so prim 
and demure, as she said this, plain put to any- 
body not an American, and rather objectionable, 
that Claude laughed to himself. But she had 
quite a sense of humor, as Claude, perceiyed when 


he. hazarded ‘a jest or two, and she looked so}. 


dainty, and ladylike, and pretty then, as she plied 
her needle, that he was charmed with her. . She 
“evidently knew no more about the world, outside 
her native village, than a baby ; but she had been 
well educated, and had read“a great, deal.” 

“You see, after Richie came abroad, to be an 
‘artist, I was moré interested in those things, natu- 
rally,” ””’ she said, when Claude showed some ad- 
miring surprise at ‘her acquaintance with books 
on art, ‘‘Lawyer Kitchen has a large library, 
and was yery good about lending me books,” 

‘“« Letty draws very nicely, herself,’ the mother 

said; “it’s a gift my children got from their 
grandfather,” 
Letty was very modest about her efforts, but 
finally consented to show them, and: Claude per- 
ceived that the mother was right, in her estima- 
tion of the girl’s talent. 

‘‘ You might be an artist too,’’ he said, 

But Letty shook her head, 

‘“‘Tt’sr all very yell for men,” she observed, 
“but women have engugh else to do.” 

Claude was with them a great deal, during that 
first week. It seemed cruel to leave them alone, 
while they were still anxious about Richard. 
Acquaintance grew rapidly, for Letty and her 
mother felt as if they knew him already, and the 
i proved a pleasant study to Claude. She was 
‘very fixed in her opinions, and she had them on 
most subjects; but she was modest in her adhe- 
rence thereto, and could give her reasons. It 
was plain that she had thought, and thought 
more deeply. than young women usually do, yet 
her life had gone in a narrow round, and been 
one of repression to a great extent. Claude fan- 
cied her like a flower that wanted more sun. It 
would be pleasant to watch her quick, faculties 
widen and extend their grasp, though he said to 
himself that for her to lose her piquant originality 
by contact with the world would be a pity. 

He felt no inclination to introduce them to his 
wide circle of friends. Neither their tastes, or 
their pecuniary means, renilered it desirable. 
Later, Richard would bring a few young artists’ 








was not his affair; all he had to do was, by per- 
sonal attention, to relieve, as much as he could, 
this season of waiting 

He took them a to visit some of the most 
interesting of the churches, and one or two of the 
galleries, but poor Mrs. Arnold soon got tired. 
The churches were cold and draughty, she said. 
As to the galleries, she secretly wished that the 
Venuses had been in more of a hurry to put their 
ape on before sitting for their portraits. Finally 

e. up going out. 

; sph likes it, and I am sure it is very good 
of you to take her, Mr. Sturges,” she said, ‘but 
I’d rather sit at home and finish Richard’s socks. 
I shan’t be alone, for that little teacher upstairs 
is always glad to practise her English, and she 
appears to have plenty of idle time. I’m afraid 


‘the poor soul doesn’t, find teaching a very good 


business in Florence.” 

So Claude took Letty without her mother, and 
though he knew it was not usual for young ladies 
to go about with gentlemen in foreign cities, unless 
protected by the presence of some older female, 
he did not give much thought to the matter, 
deciding ‘that, after all, there, was no good and 
sufficient reason why an American girl should be 
bound by Continental rules. Moreover, the last 
place where he was likely to meet acquaintances 
was a picture gallery ; for though they could talk 
very learnedly upon art, after the manner of Mr. 
Ruskin, they were too much occupied with break- 
fasts, and dinners, and balls, and the feasting of 
Florentine aristocracy, (who laughed at them for 
their pains,) to heve Jeisure for sight-seeing ; 
besides, there was something common and 
in the idea of behaving as ordinary tourists mi 
who had come abroad on a Cook ticket! | 

Mrs. Moreland had already asked him how it 
happened one'saw him seldom ‘ofs _ and he 
had mentioned casually that, besii is usual 


‘occupation’, he had been busy arranging little 


matters for the mother and sister of Richard 
Arnold, who had come to Florence unexpectedly, 
and were sadly disappointed to find their relative 
absent. 

“Would you like us to make 6 peas with 
them ?’’ Miss Augusta asked. 

But Claude explained that they - were quiet 
country people, unused to society, who preferred 
to wait till Richard came back; and, without any 
positive intention, he rather gave the idea that 
he found his duty a bore; and so the Morelands 
asked no further questions. 

But this very day, as he and Letty were enter- 
ing the Belle Arté gallery, Augusta Moreland 
passed in her carriage, and saw them, and the 


_Wives and other quiet people to see them. This next time she met Claude she told him of it. 
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“And you said Miss Arnold wasn’t epee 
remonstrated Augusta. 

“Did I say se?” asked Claude. iit io ied 

«« Av very counterfeit-looking creature,’’ ob- 
served. Mrs. Moreland. ‘‘ You ‘must find your 
task of cicerone rather tiresome.” 

Claude tried: to look weary, but he only sue- 
ceeded ‘in looking indignant, and Miss Augusta, 
who. was @ good-natured girl under all her arti- 
ficiality, and handseme enough’ to be. magnani- 
mous, exclaimed :: 

“ Why, mamma,.how can you say so! She is 
very pretty—she ought to be an artist, a poetess, 
or something,”’ 

“Oh, very likely,’’ returned Mrs. Moreland, 
with a little shiver, which implied that a female 
artist, or poet, was-an abnormal creature, con- 


Indeed, that picture, of Letty.and her dimples 
rose:s0 vividly before his.eyes, that it shut out 
the: street he: was crossing, and he :nearly got 
himself run over by a carriage, and. looking up, 
as he sprang aside, he saw Augusta Moreland 
and an old lady friend therein. 

He lifted ‘his hat, and was passing on ;) ‘but Au- 
gusta ordered the coachman to stop, and of course 
Claude had to stop, too 

‘IT have been to see Miss Arnold,’’ cried Au- 
gusta. ‘She is awfully pretty—and such adear, 
prim, shy little thing! . But she doesn’t want to 
make acquaintances—she told me so outright! 
Oh, she is not too shy to speak her mind! She 
said she thought people ought, to be ashamed to 
} do. nothing in) the world—she sat stitching away 
for dear life herself! _Mamma would scold me 





cerning whom she would — to hold. no dis- | for going—she. would: say I have no dignity 


cussion. 


making first calls; when it’s. the new comers busi- 


More than a fortnight went by before any news.; ness—so don’t betray me—-Good bye—I am late— 


. came from the wanderer, though Claude had sent : 
numerous telegrams to people in Napl 


. 





, and | 


‘ I shall see you to-night at Count Albani’s !’’ 
Claude walked on, sorely vexed.; He was sure 


even Palermo, in the hope that some! of them Miss Moreland must, have frightened: the pair out 
might know the:young man’s whereabouts. But of their senses. There was something fairly un- 
at length, one afternoon, a letter reached: him. ; feminine in the girl; she was tog dashing, her 
It was dated Malta, and announced the fact that ; ews beauty was hard: he wondered how he 
Richard was going East. He had missed his own ‘ : could have ever admired her! He would proba- 
letters; had been roving about; and did not. know é bly never. fall in love or marry, but if he did, it 





of the arrival of his mother. and sister. 


should not be with a fine lady. If aman married, 


They would be terribly grieyed,: of course; ; he wanted a home, a place of rest, and (very ir- 
Claude ‘said ;) but’ to* himself, personally,! the ; relevantly he would have thought, if he had 


epistle contained gleams: of comfort. Richard < thonght at. jal}) again 


wrote. in great rage against the Russian lady he 


had been following, and who had gone offi to; 


Greece. She was false, and he hated her! Then, 
too, his Eastern journey had a motive; he was 
accompanying a rich American, who spoke no 
language but his own, and had, in advance, 
given Dicki:commissions for several picturés, to 
be painted from sketches of such scenes a8 might 
meet the wealthy patron’s august approval) 'dur- 
ing their journeyings. Six weeks more would 
see the young man ‘back in Florence; and having 
this hope to offer,\and: the pecuniary benefit of 
the journey to set before the mother and sister, 
Claude could console them, he thought, for their 
fresh disappointment. 

He must go to their house at once, however; 
it would be cruel to kcep them waiting a moment. 
He tried to regard it as a nuisance, to leave his 
work so early; but he got to thinking how pretty 
Letty’s face would look when he had persuaded 
her to put by her chagrin, for reflections over 
Richard’s success; and he was unable to decide 
whether, when she smiled, it was the left cheek 
or right which showed. two: dimples; and so he 
speedily forgot his attempted grumblings. | 


, Up came, that vision of 
Letty and her quiet ways, and her dimples. 

The moment he entered|the room in which 
Letty and her mother were sitting, she said: 

“You have had a letter—I know you have! 
It is good news too—l, see, it in; your face |” 

“« Excellent, where: Richard’s prospects are con- : 
cerned; but you must prepare yourself for a lit- 
tle disappointment,’’ returned Claude, thinking 
how wonderfully pretty the girl looked in: her 
unusual excitement, and, noting: that it was. the 
right cheek which owned the seeond dimple. 

/He sat down by the old lady, and held her 
hand in his caressing way, while he explained 
matters. Mother and daughter were delighted 
to hear of Richie’s good luck, and passed their 
own disappointment by, as lightly as possible, 
though he sew plainly how! deep it. went. 

When they could talk of other things, Mrs. . 
Arnold said : 

“Oh, a friend of yours camé to see us awhile 
ago—-I was lying down, but Letty saw her—Miss 
Moreland,”’ 

“ Yes: I met her—she said she liad been here,’’ 
Claude replied.. ‘‘Were you pleased with her, 
; Miss Arnold?” 
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“She is very handsome,’ said Letty; ‘(and } had spent in years, were passed in that’ sunny 
very kind to come; I am sure; but she seemed ; parlor, or in wandering with Letty’ among the 
quite like a foreign lady, and I hope I wasn’t ; galleries, or historical places.of interest. 
rude—but I told her we didn’t make visits. You} -It was wrong in him; but he had entirely for- 
see, Mr. Sturges, we are poor and not used to gotten the fact. that he might» be the means of 
society—we couldn’t afford to dress and go out, ; causing reports injurious to the girl: he never 
if we wanted to, and we don’t want to!” thought at all, in truth, not even that he was in 

‘So.that.ended the matter, and Letty appeared ; love... His mind was occupied with a new 
to forget Miss Moreland and her visit. ‘The days { picture. He went about in a dream-world, of 
glided by; Fresh letters came from Richard ; ; which Mrs. Arnold’s little salon seemed a part, 


He wrote affectionately to his mother. Was 
grieved to have been absent when they arrived ; 
he would return as soon as possible; and gave 
so glowing an account of his journey and its 
pecuniary successes, that both mother anf sister 
would have felt it wicked to lament his absence. 

Time went on, until Mrs. Arnold and her 
daughter had been more, than two months. in 
Florenee. Richard had not yet returned, but his 
letters gave assurance of his intention speedily to 
do so, and the best sign to Claude, that the boy 
had not fallen into new mischief, was the fact of 
his actually sending a checque for ‘a sufficient 
amount to pay his debts, and leave a little present 
for his mother into the bargain. 

In spite of work and society engagements—for 
the carnival season had come,'and Florence had 
wakened into a feverish gayety—Claude Sturges 
found a great deal of time to spend in the quiet ; 
lodgings, where the widow and her daughter 
lived a life, more retired even than that they had 
passed in their New England village. The 
milder.” climate had greatly improved Mrs. 
Arnold’s health, and she looked quite young } 
and pretty; so placid and comfortable, too, that 
the sight of her brought a feeling of:repose to ; 
excitable Claude; the very click of her knitting 
needle made a kind of music, instead of producing 
the irritating sound such implements do in the 
hands of most women. 

‘But the great change was in Letty. She had 
blossomed out inthe most wonderful manner: 
It was not only that the gradual lightening of 
her mourning brightened her up, but'the widened 
subjects for thought, the art studies, the living 
among historic scenes—for to her, Florence was 
the old storied city of Silvis, not the modern 
haunt it is to idle people—had warmed soul and 
intelligence into bloom, just as the soft air had 
brought fresh roses to her cheeks. 

Her progress in Italian had been very rapid; 
and she worked hard with her pencil, under } 
Claude's :imstructions. Indeed, nowadays, what- 
ever she did, even to her embroidery, (which 
she secretly sold, in order, a little; to aid the 
poor, daily teacher, upstairs) was done under 
his supervision. The happiest hours Sturges 











and the only break was when he! found himself 
forced to go back to'parties, and the hackneyed 
round of fashionable amusements. 

But gossip was spreading, and it originated 
with Mrs. Moreland. She was furious to see 
that her plan for marrying him to Augusta made 
no headway, and Augusta's obstinacy nearly 
drove her frantic. 

“Tt is all your own fault !’’ she said, over and 
over. 

“He never thought of asking me, I always 
told you so,’’ Augusta invariably replied; for 
Augusta had a plan of her own, and: it was, 
sooner or later, to marry her cousin, Tom 
Denham; and to prevent this: disaster, her 
mother had brought her away from America. 
That was the reason’ she liked Mr. Sturges; she 
knew he would never wish her tovbecome his 
wife; and,. meantime, his attentions had kept 
her mother tranquil. 

But. Mrs. Moreland was tranquil no longer; 
and as she found her hopes growing fainter, she 
grew venomous, and her wrath expended itself 
upon Letty Arnold. She had to work cautiously ; 
she wanted to arouse scandal, but she must do 
it with such art, that Sturges could: not trace its 
birth to her. She had to be careful of Augusta, 
too, for that ‘recaleitrant damsel would be quite 
capable..of\ exposing her to Claude, if'she dis- 
covered the trnth. 

So there grew up whispers, though people were 
less interested than Mrs. Moreland expected to 
find: them. Mr. Sturges’ little: peccadillos were 
of slight consequence to the Italians. As long 
as he gave handsome breakfasts, and helped to 
amuse them, they were not interested in his pri- 
vate affairs. As for the Americans, though they 
might pretend to sneer, they knew well that the 
mode of life: followed by the sister of young 
Arnold was perfectly in keeping with the rules 
which had regulated their own conduct in their 
native land. 

But gossip there was, and it grew as such 
poisonous things will, till at last there were few 
people ignorant of it, except the trio concerned. 
Claude Sturges was not ‘a’ man with whom his 
male friends could take liberties. So, with a 
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blindness unpardonable in one of his, age,.and 
experience, Claude moved on, in his dream-world, 
without ever once thinking that the fairest .and 
most precious’, flower. it held might, receive a 
stain through fault.of hisiown. 

If he had; known that he was in love with “a 
this. might have helped to open hig eyes to, disa- 
greeable possibilities; but he did not know it; 
and the days fied so fast he had no time (for 
thought, till, between the life, of imagination in 
his studio and the walks and talks with Letty, 
Florence scarcely more , presented itself to his 
mind in its modern aspect than it did to the girl, 

It.chanced that, Mrs. Moreland’s, much-tried 
governess fell ill; she wanted a.person who could 
continue the children’s Italian lessons ; and some 
one mentioned to her the name of the little teacher 
who lived in the same house as: Mrs: Arnold and 
her daughter. The opportunity was too good to 
be neglected. , Before the signora had been comr 
ing a week to the house, the mancuvrer decided 
what she would do. She knew, in her heart, 
that Letty Arnold was a good, innocent creature ; 
her own girlish days had been spent, ina New 


England village, among associations similar, to % 


Letty’s. If the girl learned that there was jgos- 
sip, she would never ‘tell Sturges; she would, be 
angry with him for having exposed. her to such 
trouble; ten to one would, persuade her mother 
to go away at once; certainly would never let.the 
man know what, she had heard. 

Very artfully; therefore, Mrs..Moreland made 
a confidant of the signora,, Even if Sturges heard 
of what she, said, he would, she reflected, be 
forced to admit,that she had been right in warn- 
ing any friend of Letty Arnold’s, , She. sent the 
little governess home, in a state of despair, after 
receiving her word that she would,,give Letiy a 
hint, and not tell the name of her, informer. 

But Mrs. Moreland had reckoned, without the 
inimical action of the recalcitrant. Augusta,, Only 
that morning, there had: been an. explosion be- 
tween,the mother and danghter., The latter had 
been discovered to be holding a secret..corre- 
spondence with Tom Denham, and had suffe 
so much at her parent’s hands, that wrath had 
as much to do with her conduct as justice. 

She overheard the conversation between Mrs. 
Moreland and the téacher, while’ preparing to go 
out with the facile old lady, whose companionship 
she decidedly preferred to her mother’s. She 
drove straight to Clande’s studio, and, under 
cover of her, companion’s deafness, told, him 
what her ‘mother had done. 

“Try and get hold of that little Italian at once, 
and prevent her speaking to Miss Arnold,” she 
said, and departed. ‘ 


redy, nora’s voice bade him enter. 





Here at least was one practical idea for poor 
Claude to seize upon, in his. overwhelming wrath 
and despair. His eyes. were opened suddenly to 
the whole truth; he knew, that, not only had he 
risked Letty Arnold's. reputation by his selfish 
carelessness, but he knew also that he loved her. 

What a fool he had been, not to discover this 
before! And now the chances were, that, just 
as. he had discovered what would make his hap- 
piness, he must learn that he had ruined all hope 
of its possession. If Letty heard of the gossip, 
she would never forgive him, 

He rushed: jwn stairs, got into a cab, and 
drove to-Mrs, Arnold’s house. ‘The little teacher 
had not come home yet; would not be in for one 
hour, the padrona )said; Miss Arnold and her 
mother were out, too; had gone for a walk. 

Claude raved, and reviled: himself: then a 
blessed thought came. He had a favorite aunt, 
living in Paris, 'a lady, grand and mighty in the 
world of fashion, but as devoted to him as if she 
had been a quiet home bird, instead of a gorgeous 
peacock. She had promised to visit: him in a few 
weeks : he wauld ask her to.come now. He drove 
to the telegraph office, and sent an urgent mes- 


sage to her| to start for Florence by the evening 


train. ‘‘ Every hour was 'precious,”’ he said. ‘He 
was not ill; she need not be frightened; but: her 
immediate presence was absolutely necessary, else 
his life must :be a shipwreck.” 

The telegram despatched, he drove: back to the 
Arnold's, determined to wait there, until the little 
governess:came home. But the padrona told him 


; She had already come in, she had, met Mrs. Arnold 


and the young lady, and they had returned toge- 
ther. Mrs. Arnold had gone to lie down; the sig- 
norina had accompanied the governess up to the 
latter’s apartment, ini erder to take her Italian 
lesson, 

Those long flights of stony-hearted stairs seemed 
interminable to Claude! If he should be too late! 
If that. wretched little Tuscan woman had seed 
told her story ! 

He reached her door, He knocked. The-sig- 
As he appeared, 
the governess and Letty both rose, and looked at 
him in astonishment. 

, “They teld, me Mis Arnold was here, so I ven- 
tured to come up,’ ’ he said. 

The little Florentine was profuse in her thanks 
for the honor he had done her poor abode, but 
she looked dreadfully confused. The truth was, 
she had been interrupted in her story, having got 
no further than vague hints and certain warnings, 
in regard to Continental customs for young ladies ; 
but she felt like a criminal caught in the act. 

Letty was quiet.as usual. She shook -hands 
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‘with Claude, and‘as soon’as the small governess 
had done fluttering; and had found a chair wor- 
thy. for Mr. Sturges to sit-upon, Letty said, | 

“Tam glad-you came,’ Mr. Sturges, I am‘afraid 
my poor Italian friend cst urge ygatenet wreu 
plain to the signora—" 9! + 

“ My dear, niy'dear)” -broké in the nen, 
turning red; ‘then white: ©) © 


But Letty went composedly on; eihchity Blows } ' 


dy, 80 that -~ — 6 Teper cpegeery me 
8 

“ She tells me that it i ‘not usual here for 
young ladies to walk out alone with a gentleman, 
as I do with you; but I have assured her that you 
‘would have never asked me had‘an American girl 
‘been expdeted to corform to-that foreign habit.’”’ 

“Of course, of course”: groaned the signora, 
fairly wringing her hands, and casting glances of 
mingled appéal and: reproach at Sturges. ' She had 
liked him yery:much, but hérItslian training hed 
not taught her to think very highly of men, and 
‘Mrs. Moreland’s inuendoes ‘had wong terrible 
suspicions in her mind. } 

‘« She says, too,’’ pursued Letty, + thst?» 

“ Deo mio !”’ groaned the governess. 

Claude, finding that Letty was. in happy’ igno- 
rance of the! story which the’ signora had meant 
to unfold, got his courage back, and looked rather 
sternly at the poor little woman. Man like, he 
wanted, after his agitation, to be cross with some- 
body, and though the signora’s honest face’ and 
imploring eyes ‘assured him ‘that she had meant 
to be sincere and kind, he must: needs choose her 
as the recipient of his displeasure, 

«She says,’’ Letty began again— i 

But a loud knock interrupted her. . The little 
Italian screamedjeghe was so nervous. «She flew 
to the door. A’ neighbor had. come'to ask her to 
go across the street and sit with her sick child, 
while she went for the doctor. 

Letty and Mr. Sturges took their leave of her, 
and went down to the lower floor. The: moment 
they were alone, she said: 

‘I wanted to speak before you, Mr. Sturges ; 


I'am sorry there’was'not time for you to explain 
to the-signora, better than I can; just ven our 
‘American ideas and habits are.” \ 

© @iit-is' no! matter,” ‘he said, quickly: ‘ Only 
I am glad she spoke.’ It gives me an opportunity 
to day somethitig I might have hed‘ to put off. I 
was afraid. I er not known you ‘long meer to 
venture—I— 

He’ broké down.’ She was looking at him in 
wottder. Then something in the eager passion of 
his eyes roused her to a perception of his mean- 
ing.’ A flood of ¢olor! quickly dyed her cheeks, 
and her eyes' faltered under his. 

“T love you, Letty,” he cried, catching’ her 
hands, “I ‘hive ‘loved you' from the first mo- 
mént we met.’ Can you’ give me a hope? Will 
you’ try to learn to care for me? Grant me the 
happiness’ of calling you my wife.” 

The blessed ‘aunt did ‘arrive,'as fast as steam 
could bring her, and four days after her coming, 
she received a party of her old friends at din- 
ner, and among them were Mrs. Moreland and 
Augusta. Les ‘ 

To no one was the “wise aunt’ so sweet and 
affectionate, in ‘her ‘greeting, ‘as ‘to’ Mrs. Mote- 
land, ‘and when she Wiad’ kissedher twice, she 
drew ‘Letty Arnold forwatd,;' looking ‘#8 lovely as 
a wood-nymph in ber ‘oft, white draperies, and 
presented her ‘to the! lady, tind added, in a whis- 
per perfectly audible to thése near : 

‘You are such-an old 'frietid, that I can’t wait. 
T must tell you how happy this dear girl’ and 
Claude have made me. She has promised to 
become my niece. Isn’t it sweet of her? And 
only look at Clade.’ ' Did you’ ever see a man in 
sucha state of bliss?’ When will Augusta and 
Tom Denham give me ‘an opportunity to con- 
gratulate you'?’” 

Mrs: Moreland bore the blow as best she might. 
She» had ‘worse to’ endure. As soon as Richard 
returned, she was obliged to be present at Stur- 
ges’ wedding} and within a year, Augusta did 
marty Tom! Denham in spite of prudence and 





her any mother! ! 
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Wirntn the hollow silence of the night 

I lay awake and listened. I could hear 

Planet with punctual planet chiming clear, 

And unto star cadencing aright. _- 

Nor these alone, Cloistered fram deafening sight, 
All things that are, made music to my éar: 

Hushed woods, dumb caves, and many a soundless mere. 


With Arctic mains in rigid sleep locked ‘dhe 
But ever with this chant ftom shore to sa,” 
From singing constellation, humming thought, 
., And life throngh ‘time's stops blowing variously,,, 
_A melancholy undertone was wrought; 
And from its boundless prison house I caught 
The awful moan of lone eternity. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Tax Methodists of ‘Wheeler Hollow,” wet ‘at 
the fed school hotse'on' the Sunday ‘after Mrs: 
Hastings’ funeral, expecting that the teather’s 
desk would’be empty that day, and the’ ceretho- 
uies turned intd‘a season of exhortation and'pray- 
er; for the “‘circuit preschér” only chine to the 
hollow once each fortnight, and no ‘one hopéd that 
the stricken ian who ustially supplied his’ place 
at the desk would, that day, léave the mournful 
sélitude of his‘home. ="  " 

As the congregatiott gathered in front of the 
school house,’ great anxiety’ and regret weré ex- 
préssed on this accoiint, for this “local preacher’ 
was deeply loved, und ‘nd dtie’had seen’ him since 
he hid walked sotrowfully from their’ midst; on 
the day his wife had been laid under the pall of 
snow, that covered Ker with its heavetily white- 
ness. ‘ rents 1 
_ From this time, there had been something sacred 
in the ministeis'griéf, that Kept Hith even ‘from 
the intrusion’ of Hénest’ sympathy; and. the 
coarsest ‘man; in that’ little ‘knet''of worshipers; 
spoke of ‘him with Rushed’ bredth, as if that t day 
had been but @ contintiation of the funeral.’ 

Notwithstanding this general feeling of reve- 
rence, there wa’ not one present who did not long 
for some way of expressing the compassion that 
he felt, during the services of the morning: Those 
who possessed the gift of prayer, were ready to 
besiege the throne of grace, in behalf of their 
minister. A little'kndt of siigérs gathered around 
the rade door step, and suggested solenin tuties, 
in Voices ftinéredl as thé airs they named, while the 
leader, a diminutivé shoemakér, from “Thé Hol 
low,” slowly tapped the back of his hymn book, 
with a tuning fork, when an air was mentioned 
that met his approval. 

In the midst of this scene, the saddened con- 
Versation was hushed altogether, and the ‘group 
of persons fell apart, lédving’ the entrance free’; 
for coming along the road, looking very grave and 
still, was the minister; with Lacy by his side. 

T sometimes think, that the most touching thing 
on earth, is’ poverty stricken ‘mourning. The 
faded black dress, disguised by scant: trimming 
of crape. The bonnet on which worn out feathers 





have fluttered, made! sénibre with black ruches. 
The’rusty veil, “done up’’ with hands that trem- 
bled with the grief it is intended to cover. 

Alt this ‘was visible in Lucy's dress. She had 
submitted to be robed in the’sable garments, that 
Mrs. “Farnsworth ‘had provided, ‘like one in a 
dream, which adinfits of no power of protest, but 
on her return home, the cotitrast between all that 
flowing crape, and’ the’worn dress of her father; 
struck her with the force of'a reproach. She put 
thé long ‘veil and sweeping train away, with a 
feeling of relief, and duting the’ next few days, 
searched after such fragmerits'of mourning, as had 
been kept in the meagre ‘savings of the house, 
and that day took her’ plice side by side with her 
father in his poverty; as he had done in his sor- 
row. 

Perhaps the people, rienitilg © about the school 
house, did not understand this change, but they 
félt it ‘unconsciously, and though the air was 
sharp ‘and .full “of frost, some of the men lifted 
their hats, while the father and ‘child walked 
throigh’ ‘their midst, and wre the school 
house. 

A few persons were already seated, and amodi 
the women, half-a-dozen aroge;'and offered Lucy 
a seat; but Mrs’ Lucian Doolittle; the principal 
clasb-leader’s wife; stepped out from the bench 
she. occupied, and drew the girl to ‘her side} 
softly patting the hands ‘that’ dropped into the 
girl's lap as she‘sat down, after ‘returning the 
commmiserating looks cast tipon her with. glances 
of grateful récoghition. 

The minister walked forwatd to the teacher's 
desk, now occupiéd by # hymn book and a largé 
Bible, and knelt down, eovering “his face with 
both hands. ‘There was something touching in 
the simple quietude of this action, that affected 
some of the sisters almost to tears. No trembling 
of the limbs, no movenient 6f'anguish could have 
aroused more génuine sympathy. To the man 
himself, it seenied as if his knees had given 
way just'as he drew close to the throne of ‘grace. 

The congrégation, as it cime in, seeing him 
kneeling by thé old desk, grew more sorrowful, 
and walked ‘softly! “The men as they reached 
their seats, knelt also, « and covered - (208) faces ; 
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while the sisters cast glances of tender pity on 
the girl, who sat there so -_ and still in her 
faded mourning. ' 

At last the minister arose. Either the strength 
of his own manhood, or those few. moments of 
devotion had moved him into the calm of solemn 
resignation. ‘He opened his book and read a 
hymn, slowly, clearly; but with the pathos of 
unshed tears in his voice. When the singing 
was over, he; knelt down, folded his hands on 
the desk, and prayed earnestly, but, still with 
that touching underflow . of: grief in his yaice, 
that hushed the sobs of the women down to silent 
tears, as they listened, 

As he went on, the tones of his voice caeends 

a faint color broke through the pallor of his face. 
His uplifted hands ceased to tremble, and clasped 
themselves with passionate firmness. The women 
on their knees turned and looked at him with 
strained, wondering eyes, for the voice and the 
very language was strange to them; 
' Those of the brothers who had been accustomed 
to echo each sentence of the minister with an 
approving ‘‘amen,” bent their heads in silence. 
His spirit had soared far above their reach. The 
isolation that had come out of great suffering was 
upon him now.. For days.and nights he had 
been pleading with that beloved one, whom he 
could almost see through the gates of heaven, to 
win for him strength for endurance, a to 
take up his duties and live. 

When the prayer was over, and he stood up, 
his tall form erected itself, his eyes brightened, 
Phe ravages of time and sorrow were not strong 
enough to master the spirit. his prayers had 
invoked. For a, moment or two his hands fal- 
tered among the leaves of the Bible, as if searching 
for a text; but, as if forgetting the subject, he 
closed the book, and broke into a strain of elo- 
quence that aroused the little congregation to 
wonder, and melted it to tears. Commonplace, 
hard-working people, to whom the tenderness of 
grief was almost unknown, sat there open-eyed, 
and listening eagerly, all. unconscious that tears 
were on their cheeks, and sobs breaking from 


- their lips. No human being, listening to ‘the 


minister that day, could, in him, have recognized 
the plain, gentle teacher, whose language was 
seldom raised: above that of the congregation. 

He sat down at last, trembling visibly, and with 
great drops of moisture standing on his forehead. 
_.. The old man, who had thanked the neighbors 
when they. bore the minister's wife to the grave, 
saw these signs of exhaustion, and sought to re- 
lieve it. Going, to a pail in the back part of the 
school-room, ‘he brought. a tin cup full of water 
and placed it upon the desk. 


Hastings drank the water, and beckoned the old 
man to come nearer, and whispered some feeble 
words. Hi P| j , 

' The old man went back to his seat, turned his 
face on the congregation, and said: 

“The minister is _— out; let him rest; and 
let‘us pray.”’ 

A joint “‘amen’”’ ran hans the congregation ; 
then all fell upon their knees, and the minister 
bowed his head upon)the;desk. When the last 
‘‘amen” was given, and the members arose from 
their knees, Lucy Hastings was standing by her 
father, whose head lay upon her bosom. = 

‘* He has fainted,’ she said to. Mrs, Doolittle, 
the elass-leader’s wife, who came hurriedly for- 
ward, ‘‘ How can we get him home?”’ 

Here a young man, who had been standing 
near. the door throughout the seryice, came for- 
ward, Lucy uttered a slight exclamation. 

‘*Oh, doctor, is it you. Tell me; oh, tell me, 
if he is in danger?’’ she said, 

‘¢He should not have come here at all,”’ said 
the young man, very kindly, ‘There was not 
strength enough left in him for this. Will some 
one help me get him to my sleigh? It is at the 
door.” 

A dozen men pressed forward, and the minis- 
ter was led from the room, leaning upon Doctor 
Gould’s shoulder. 

Hastings was scarcely more than aself-educated 
man, such as the early Methodists delighted to 
call into the. ministry, trusting to God for the 
inspiration that was; to take the place of book 
knowledge. Among societies, legs primitive than 
that in the red, school house, this idea had been 
greatly modified, but at. Wheeler’s Hollow re- 
ligion was most satisfactorily, expressed by the 
impulses of the moment; but never, during all 
the years in which this good man had preached 
to them, had they looked upon him as speaking 
so directly from the dictation of God himself. It 
is true, that the language in which he spoke rose 
far beyond anything they had ever heard from 
his lips before, but this only increased their 
wonder and reverence, and his wonderful elo- 
quence was accepted ag a direct answer to the 
many prayers that had been sent up to heaven 
in his behalf. 

The strange stillness that had fallen upon Mr. 
Hastings, after he was placed in Doctor Gould’s 
sleigh, was in sad contrast to the excitement that 
had been left behind.in the school-house, Lucy 
had been placed by his side, and sat beneath the 
buffalo robe, with her arms folded around him, 
and her, young cheek pressed to his, whispering 
now and then, ‘‘ Oh, father, are you bettcr ?— teil 
me you are better.” 
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He did.not speak at first, but, after a struggle, 
whispered, ‘‘ Dear child, I am not ill—only a 
little tired.” i 

Not’ ill!’ It was many days before minister 
Hastings uttered as many rational words again. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

THERE was a class meeting, after minister 
Hastings was taken ‘away, over which the oldest 
member of the society and Lucian Doolittle 
presided. In this: meeting, the class-leader’s 
wife was a person of no small importance. In 
right of her position, she had felt it her duty to 


come forward and take the place of a mother to 


Lucy, when that-poor girl made her first appear- 
ance in the congregation. During ‘half ‘the 
service, even when kneeling, she had circled the 
young creature with her stout, motherly arm, 
and once, when all the rest were urged on almost 
to a stage of revival; she absolutely took the girl 
to her bosoth, and rocked her te and fro, as if she 
had been some suffering child of her own. 

“She has come back to us like a lamb led 
astray from the fold,’ she said, looking wistfully 
through a window, as Doctor Gould drove away, 


and addressing a group of the sisters who were } 


peering over her shoulders. “‘There was a 
time, last week, when I had my doubts. ‘When 


the evil one comes among us draped in silk and } 


satins, with fur linings, and sleigh-bells in strings 
around prancing horses, riding over the children 





down, when she had only intended to re-enforce 
Mrs. Doolittle by her remarks. 

‘I was only thinking what a loss it would be 
to the singing, if our minister's daughter should 
back-slide,’’ she said, meekly. ‘‘ Paterson, who 
ought to know, being the musie-leader, says she’s 
got the vice of an angel.’’ 

“And the natur of one, too,’ answered a 
sister seated near the. stove, where she had been 
dividing. some plump doughnuts between two 
boys, who were hanging restlessly, around the 
back windows of the school house, longing to get 
out into ‘the crisp air and snow-ball each other. 
“«T tell you that girl is the salt of the earth.” 

«There ain’t a soul here that wants to dispute 
what. you’re a-saying, and if there was, there 
ain’t no time. The men folks have got through 
talking, and are coming in after recess. Doolittle 
is a-going to organize the class.” 

The woman by the stove started up and shook 
the crumbs from her lap, and prepared herself to 
sit out the vacation that must intervene before 
the class meeting commenced. 

Those who lived nearest to the school house, 
returned to their own homes during the interval, 
while a few scattered groups, among which were 
the woman with her baby, and some others, who 
had come on foot from a distance, remained, 
like that motherly woman by the stove, and ate 
their lunches in silence, or conversed in low 
tones, about the service of the morning. 

This state of things became so irksome to the 


of the Lord, it’s time to look on sich people with } boys,;' who still lingered by their mother at the 


a jealous eye.” 

“To be watchful in season and out of season,’’ 
responded a timid little woman, the tuneful shoe- 
maker’s wife, who hushed a restless baby under 


stove, that she was obliged to deal out a double 
ration of doughnuts, and divide a slice of the 
remaining cheese to keep them in pleasant occu- 


} pation. This motherly device, however, only 


her shaw] with swaying tenderness as she spoke. } served its purpose for a season. » The boys were 
‘Sometimes, when I have seen that sleigh go ; cager to get into the open air, and start for home 
reshing and a-jingling along the road,’ its seemed ; before the members came back for class meeting. 


to me as if Satan hisself was ‘a-prowling round 


“We want to start home, right away,’’ they 


our little fold, like: a lion’ seeking whom he ; pleaded, “and have a good roaritig fire’a-blazing 


might devour.” 
Mrs. Doolittle had never bined the little ‘ 


’ when you git back: © It'll be awful ¢old, standing 


outside, all class meeting, a-waiting for you to 


woman so eloquent before, and ‘she did not quite } come out.” 


like to have the scriptures taken out of her mouth } 


in that quiet way. 


to much—but it has one class-leader, anyway, 


Theré was ‘reason in this, and, meres both a 


‘ poetical and warm-hearted woman, the mother 

‘My dear sister,” she said, grandly, ‘ you ‘ 
might have remembered that ‘the’ society has } 
class-leaders—not that! old brother Allen amounts ; 


listened ‘iridulgently.. No one’ who was not a 
member of ‘the society, either by probation or 
full communion, was permitted to enter the class 
meeting. ‘Her boys had not: reached that stage 


that stands’ like a watchman on the tower of—of! of acceptance, and it hurt both her sympathy and 


this school house, ready to smite even a’she fox, 


her pride, to think of them hanging about the 


who comes a-prowling among our‘lambs. When} house of worship, like common sinners, on asharp, 


the class meeting opens,’ you shall see that one 
Christian has been at his post.” 
The shoemaker’s wife felt herself a little put 





freezing day like that. reget 


While these thoughts were passi 


her mind, one of the boys caught sight ofa group 
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of youngsters back of the school house, who gave 
him a signal by a. jerk of thé finger toward a 
wood-lot; vividly green with white’ pine and 
hemlock, wtiai trent an outpost to the snow- 

fields. beyond. | 

This signal the lad telegraphed to his brother, 
who renewed his pleading with fresh vigor. 

“What's the ued, mar? | They won’t'leti us stay 
in, you know wellvenough.» ‘Now say-.!: Ain’t it 
kind ©’ sinful to keep us) out there,’ stamping 
down the snow to keep: warm, while: they’re 
praying and singing so comfortable inside?” 

-' There was relenting in the good:woman's face, 
which encouraged the younger to = in his little 
word of persuasion. 

“Oh, mar, you might now—jist this once.” 

The maternal’ heart gave way under this 
double appeal. 

‘« Just this once,” the good woman argued with 
her conscience.  ‘‘In: weather like this, it is 
sort o’ cruel. It does seem hard, boys, that 
you cain’t stay in the tabernacle of the Lord, 
and injoy all its privliges with your own parents ; 
but the discipline is: strict agin’ it; but the time 
is a-comirig—you are both the children of special 
prayer—and the day of your convertion is sure to 
come. Then, my children, there will be no separa- 
tion of the sheep and the lambs of our little flock. 
You'll have a right to stay in class meetings and 
love-feasts; and mebby become leaders yourselves. 
Wuss boys than you have been raised by grace to 
that pint of Christian exaltation.” 

The eldest boy gave a swift glance through the 
window, then shook his head despondently, as if 
in doubt that such hondr could ever come to him. 

This dejected: movement went to the mother’s 
heart. 

* Don’t you be discouraged,” she said. ‘‘Didn’t 
I say that great Christian honors had come to 
wuss boysthan you. There was Doolittle, our 
new class-leader now. Your par can remember 
the time whémbhe spent half of his Sundays with 
the wickedest sort of boys, racing up,and down 
the crick # cussing, and swearing, and throwing 
stones. Now, through the means of salvation, he 
is a burning and, shining light amongst us. Go 
you, my som, and do likewise.” 

During this long speech, the elder boy had 
seen his temptors flit away toward the evergreen 
woods, while the younger had taken refuge with 
what was left of the doughnuts. He swallowed 
the last fragment, with a strangling effort, as. she 

oedsed speaking, and stuttered, eagerly : 
ott Gain’ t. Crick’s iced over, and all the stuns 
Whe elder boy jerked at his brother's jacket 
sleeve, ime fever of alarm. 





*Oh,)-you hush up,” he exclaimed. ‘Mar 
didn’t. mean nothing of, that,sort,,. She wants us 
ter skip the cussing, and sich, and come right 
inter the door of reenconeepe what we want to 
do.’ iniow i 

The kind heart of the nies kindled within 
her. Surely such boys might be trusted to go 
homealone. ‘So smiling benignly upon them, she 
turned up: the collars of their jackets, tucked 
their ears under their caps, made of native musk- 
rat skins, and told) them to run along, with a 
wave of the hand, intended fora blessing in that 
sacred place; but which ‘would, have been a 
caress anywhere else. or 

That group of temptors were sant skirting the 
pine woods, when the boys, went out, at which 
their hearts leaped, and their eyes brightened ; 
but they walked on demurely enough, each with 
mittened hands buried deep down in his pocket, 
till they: left the school house out of sight. Then 
they gave swift glances around, and called out: 

‘*They’re all, hived in... Here goes!’’. and 
made a. bee line ;for the. evergreen woods, each 
moulding a heavy ball as he ran,,and firing it 
into ‘the melée of snow-ballers ,rioting in that 
secluded spot, 

CHAPTER IX, 

No two scenes could; have been more opposite 
than those snow-ballers. back of the woods, and 
the class meeting now gathered in the school 
house. In that. place, the little socicty did 
indeed come out from the world, and be separate. 
No one but church members were admitted to ° 
what was\in pert an, open confessional, where 
each member brought. his joys; and sorrows, and 
perplexities, for sympathy or counsel. There 
each person felt free to speak of her religious ex- 
perience, or what seemed almost.as sacred, her 
domestic joys, certain that,such confessions would 
be met with kindly forbearance, if nothing more. 

This particular, meeting, however, bore a 
different and more potent aspect... Being the 
first gathering sirice:the death of Mrs. Hastings, 
the gloom of her) funeral still hung about the 
place, and that sermon, so strange, so wonderful 
in its eloquence, had intensified this feeling into 
something solemnly mysterious, that was hailed 
by many as the dawn of a spiritual revival, such 
as many of them had been earnestly praying for. 

Thus more than usual seriousness prevailed 
when, the,meeting, opened, and the two class- 
leaders|.entered. upon. their duties. In this 
assembly the worshipers were divided by a 
double row of benches, occupied by men on one 
side, and women on the other, as, boys and girls 
were separated in school during the week days. 
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Lucian Doolittle being the youngest and most 
enterprising man, usually bestowed his vigorous 
exhortations on the male members, where .his 
zeal could be most loudly expressed, and: his 
counsel submitted to without a chance of appeal. 
He delighted in the bright snatches.of eloquence 
which, this state of things encouraged, and that 
afternoon, still.vividly impressed by the words of 
the minister, surpassed himself in brief snatches 
of exhortation and rebuke, which , seemed rather 
to inspire than offend his hearers. 

On the other side. of the room, the elder class- 
leader, more thoughtful and subdued into humility 
by deeper Christian experiences, went; among the 
sisters. _Being..more persuasive and tenderly 
considerate of human weakness, his ministrations 
among the weary or wounded of, spirit were es- 
pecially adapted to the set with whom the great 
leader, his; Lord, was always gentle,.even in 
rebuke. He was, as it were, another St, John. 

These qualities had given to.the old mana sort 
of dignity that was in no way diminishdéd by the 
homely languagein which he gaye consolation or 
encouragement. 

Among this little band, of women, who. looked 
up to him that day, were persons of varied 
passions and weaknesses, just. as may be found 
among the velvet cushions of our city churches: 
women of fine natural capacity, to. which feeling 
and obseryation brought their own measure of 
knowledge; simple-minded creatures, born +o 
follow patiently where habit, or the stronger in- 
tellect led; and earnest .women, active, honest, 
and kindly in their little home kingdoms, to whom 
the class meeting was a haven of rest, where the 
neighbors gave their best thoughts to each other 
and the Lord. 

The good,old man Me passed down one. bench 
of the worshipers, addressing each as she, arose 
reverently and stood before him,, confessing little 
weaknesses and shortcomings in.a low, voice, and 
sometimes with tears in her eyes, as,if they had 
been enormous sins for which a reprimand, even 
if severe, would be a mercy. 

Others spoke earnestly of their trials, their 
hopes, and accomplished duties; being quite 
silent regarding such trivial shortcomings as 
more tender consciences were weeping over; and 
with these the old man was kindly severe... ..., 

Among this glass had been Mra, Doolittle, who 
was more likely to,.set down after an pyhortjtion 
of this kind with fiushed cheeks than, 
eyes; but this, day she arose with, 
humility. a 

“T don’t confess to, general shogten 
rule, brothers and. sisters,’’ she. 







‘when you end by promising to.‘ press forward to 
the mark of your high calling,’ and don’t do it; 
but, to-day, I stand afore you all conscious struck 
and ready :to confess that all, along I have fell 
short, of my duty as a Christian and, a right- 
feeling woman.’ : 

Mrs.. Doolittle. said this, among a sudden 
rustle of dresses, and faces turned upon her in 
astonishment. Even her husband, at the other 
side of the school house, broke down in one of 
his. most earnest, reprimands, and turned to 
listen. 

“ Last week, when the storm was a raging out- 
side, heaping up, snow agin the house, and shaking 
the doors and winders till, it was enough to scare 
one, I sot down in my Bosting rocking-chair, 
before a first, rate »walnut wooed, fire, and was 
looking into the embers with a sort of sleepy 
thankfulness that me and mine had a good, strong 
house over my head, and .a fire like that to roar, 
and flash, and: send sparks up inter the chimney, 
when it seemed to come afore me like a picter, 
that. some ,lady,, mebby. jist as good as I was, 
might, be out in the freezing. cold without a com- 
fortable hum to go to, , Wal, I laid my knitten 
work down on the stand, where one of my best 
taller kandles, was a-burning, beside the new 
Bible that Doolittle bought, and alles keeps there, 
since he was appinted a leader of this class, and 
I up and went, to,the front winder, feeling sort of 
compelled to, look out. I; lifted up the paper 
blind, and. there, I stood a hull minute atween 
two picters—one,on ’em all warm with glow and 
light, t’other, -black clouds and white snow a- 
whirling nd drifting together, till you couldn’t 
tell which, color would heap atop... The lookout 
was so awful gloomy, that I felt sinful for being 
s0 warm inside, and when I diskivered a feller 
being out there, a-fighting his way through. the 
storm, it struck a chill to my chigt, ’specially 
when I made out that the man was our minister, 
without @ sign of an overcoat on, and nothing but 
a knit muffler to.keep him from the ,cold.’’ 

Here the good, woman’s, voice began to break, 
and, turning her face away, she lifted a corner of 
her shawl to-her eyes: then ashamed. of this 
honest emotion, she pretended , to, be » SHRARG!™E 
that garment, and went on. . . 95 







‘* Yes, brothers : and sisters, it weogeal > min 

the man pf God. who has broken bread to us, and 

held the holy wine-cup to our lips ever since 

gome of our children, can remember, There he 
Was, wuss off than thedeciples—fo t 

Cam spew storms, out there to wade through, and 
oats, wasn’t meeded—there he was, a- 





pase coming. back. from, the store, .without » thing 


in his, hands, and, his head down, like a man 
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that had asked for trust at the nage = = t 
got it. . 

“Oh! sisteérs—oh'! brothers t cain’t:you under- 
stand how F felt that minute? ‘It seemed’ as if I 
couldn’ t git to'the door soon’ enough ; and'I didn’t, 
for the snow was heaped agin it. ‘T'had to pull, 
and pulf, afore it would open, and when it did 
give in, the minister was élear out of sight; but 
I knew he' must be ‘somewhere in the storm, and 
follered‘attér ‘him, hollering as loud. as I''could ; 
but the wind ‘driv my’ voice right back inter my 
throat, and it wasn’t of no use trying, so I went 
in and sot down by the fire, all of a shiver, and 
hadn’t got watm, when Doolittle came in. 

**¢Jerusha,’ says he, ‘what is it makes you 
look so sober?’ Wal, the chill that I pot out 
there in the cold, had kind o’ struck in, and I 
was dreadfully down-hearted about the minister ; 
but fretting aint'a weakness I like to own up to, 
so I turned my face away from the candle, and 
tried to speak as if nothing was the matter. 

* « Doolittle,’ says I, ‘this is an awful night— 
one cain’t help thinking about them’ that’s suffer- 
ing for want of firewood, or enough to eat.” I 
hadn’t but jist put the children to bed, and 
tucked *em up warm as toast, with their arms 
round each other, when I got restless here, 
rocking away afore the fire, and took a notion to 
go to the winder. I hadn’t stood there a minute, 
afore I saw the minister, right out there in the 
storm, with the wind '‘a-blowing him this side and 
that, and the sleet pelting right inter his face. 

«+ Wal,’ says Doolittle, ‘what of that, haint I 
been a-doing jist the same thing.’ 

‘“‘Tlooked around. Doolittle was taking off his 
great coat, and shaking the snow from his hat, 
chirpy as could be when ‘he said this, and it 
riled me. 

“«You'kin say that,’ says I, sort of bitter, 
‘with your cheeks red as winter apples, and 
thick boots to your knees; but he is tiling 
through the snow-drifts now, with nothing but a 
thin coat to kiver him with, and mercy knows 
what he will find at hum when he gits there.’ 

«Doolittle came up to the fire-place, and held 
out his“hands to the blaze, looking serus and a 
good deiil struck. 


t like to ‘be admonished by his wife, 





as a thing; but I could see that a word 
in season Was doing its good work, if I had said 
it. 
** Jerusha,’ says he, ‘I don’t's’ pose any of us 
has thought of that, as ‘we ort to. The minister 
80 ‘bad off a8 you reckon; bit afte 
Seat Dy ‘goes oFet Olle hobs; ot inal Ge PO 
down to the holler, and find out what is wanting. 
Women folks kin do ‘such things better than or- 


dinary met;' and ‘there aint a better-hearted 
‘woman, or a nr somiangy irre in the class, than you 
i Jertsha.””’ 

' There Mrs: Deolittte cast down her'eyes, and 
‘#dded,' deprecatingly, “that it was not from ‘vain 
gloriousness ‘that’ she said this, ‘but’ because she 
had ‘always felt it to be her duty to’ speak, not 
only the truth, but the whole ‘truth, ‘when she 
stood up before the class, though other people’s 
feelings might ‘be hurt thereby.” 

There was no response to’ this, ‘not even by an 
envious look from the nearest neighbors of Mrs. 
Doolittle, who’ sometimes thought ‘her a trifle too 
self-sufficient’ In ‘a ‘sewing circle, or quilting 
party, they might have cast’ ‘questioning glances 
at each other; but’ the place they were in was 
far too sacred for any repre een of wounded 
vanity. 

After drawing a deep breath, Mrs. Doolittle 
went on. 

“The next day was drifty, but I went straight 
on in the path of duty. 

‘What did I find there? © Why, the old hum- 
sted a’most empty, and the ‘wind whistling 
through it, as if it had been ‘a barn, and only one 
fire in the house.’ The minister sot close up ter 
that, looking down inter the ashes; for there 
wasn’t much moré ’en them to see, the desolatest 
man that I ever’sot eyes on. 

‘He didn’t seem to see me, but kept a-looking 
down inter the ashes, as if he never expected to 
see a fire agin, 80 I walked softly towards the 
open bedroom ‘door,“‘and there I‘saw his wife, 
lying still as death, with no signs of notice about 
her, without it was in her eyes. They shone 
like stars. 

“She knew me, and tried to speak, but 
couldn’t.' ‘From that look in her eyes, I thought 
she wanted drink or something, so I went into 
the pantry to get it. Oh, sisters, I cain’t 
deseribe the emptiness of that house. Jt was 
enough to break your heart.” 

Something in the good woman’s throat seemed 
to choke her. She put both hands up, and 
pushed the shawl buck, as if its weight oppressed 
her. : 

“T went out of doors—to the ‘barn—the hen 
housé—everywhere. There wasn’t a chicken in 
the coop, nor-a shote ip the pen’ A few cobs 
lay in the corn crib, that was all. The minister 
had’ sold his cow. There ain'*t dnyone among us 
80 péor that we can’t keeps tow ; but hisen was 
pete Off by some drover, I hain’t t no doubt, 












What I'found dt' the minister’s house. 
er you’re sad, sisters.’ No wonder 
are wet. It seemetl'as if my heart 
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would. break. I cried like a baby all the way 
home. Forgive: me, ‘sisters, ‘bear with ‘me, 
brothers; but I’m almost — that I'm crying 
now.” 

She was crying, and:found herself obliged to 
sit down, with both hands to her face, and sob 
aloud, rocking herself to and fro, like the weakest 
woman among the sisters. 

CHAPTER X. 

Bor this could ‘not last long.’ Inafew minutes 
she stood up againi: «. 

‘«This' was our minister,’’ she said, with a 
flush of generous. passion breaking through the 
tears on her cheeks. | ‘‘ This: was the man who 
has broken bread, and given us holy -wine to 
.drink, ever since ‘some of us can remember, 
asking for nothing, and getting so little. Iam 
blaming nobody, not one of you, sisters. Being 
the wife of your class leader, it was my duty to 
know all his wants, all his sufferings; but I was 
too full of worldliness, too much puffed up with 
my children, and the.exaltation of their father ; 
but the Lord has humbled me. When I wanted 
to atone for my backwardness, he did not think 
me worthy, and punished me with the scorpion 
of another woman’s pride. When I went to the 
minister's house agin, nobody to give anything, 
and to do anything that would bring him back to 
comfort, that angel wife of his had been took up 
among her sisters in heaven. None of us was 
held good enough to stand by her death-bed. 
When we got there, sisters, with our little 
offerings, that. person* had loaded the minister’s 
table with turkeys and chickens, and things that 
made the old house seem like Thanksgiving, 
instead of a funeral, and thereshe come a ringing 
out to the hull world, with sleigh bells and 
cracking whips, that we, a Christian community, 
had left our own local preacher to be fed and 
comforted by a sear—I mean unsanctified stranger. 
O sisters, O brothers, our: punishment seems to 
be bitterer than we can bear.” 

A joint groan-passed through ‘the uinaien 
as Mrs. Doolittle paused to take breath. 

«But that aint all! This strange woman put 
us a one side when we wanted to lay our min- 
ister’s wife out in the white robes that God clothes 
his angels with. She adorned that sacred clay 
with silks, and laid it on cushions‘ of white satin, 
in a coffin all velvet and silver, not because our 
minister’s wife was @ pure Christian woman, a 
loving mother and kind-hearted neighbor, but 
only for the reason that she was born in the grand 
old homestead she has bought, and had a name 
like is her’ own. But that wasn’t all. This 
stranger takes the orphan child of our dead sister, 











the ewe lamb of our flock, right out of our arms, 
and dresses her up as if she’was a cretur.of her 
world. We all saw the poor child standing by 
that woman's side, with her black frock training 
out behind and a long veil falling e’enamost to 
the ground, 

“It may be sinful ; if so, I will pray to be con- 
trite; but sights like that are enough to rouse up 
ones old natur to rebellion. It seemed ter me, 
when ‘that high-headed woman’ stood there, with 
our Lucy by her side, as if a she-wolf had 
prowled inter our fold, and was a-carrying off the 
snow-whitest lamb of our flock,'as a punishment 
for our mean neglect of that servant of God, who 
has, this day, been revealed to us as one of them 
angels we talk with unawares. 

««But we have reason to rejoice that God is 
merciful as well as he is just.. When I saw that 
dear girl come in the meeting, this morning, a- 
walking by her father’s side, jist as she used to, 
in the black alapacer: dress, and her sweet, 
sorrowful face unkivered, I knew that God had 
snatched her as a brand from the buyning, and in 
his mercifulness, was opening a way of atone- 
ment for the society.’’ 

Mrs. Doolittle paused here, and looked around, 
appealingly. 

‘« Forgive me,” she continued, ‘‘if I have been 
too forward in speaking, and too hard on the 
stranger that has broken through our gates, if so, 
I will bow my head under rebuke.” 

While this woman was deliveriaig what had 
amounted to a harangue, the class had listened, 
sometimes with chastened approval, and again in 
astonishment, that she should; for once, have 
assumed the duties of her husband, who, from 
beginning to end, had paused in his own duties 
to listen. 

When she sat down, the old class-leaderimade 
no answer, but turned to the chair he had ‘left, 
knelt down, “and lifted his thin face, now all 
aglow, to heaven, poured forth his enthusiasm in 
@ prayer so fervent, so earnest, and ‘so humble, 
that more than one sob-mingled@ with: the -amens, 
that broke it up with a faint chorus. 

When he arose,-the congregation stood up, 
waiting. 

“Brethren,” said the old man, ‘our sister 
speaks truly. God has pointed out the way of 
atotiemerit‘for agteat neglect of duty. To-morrow 
night, there will be a meeting in this place, to 
which eyery, member will be expected to come.” 

At another time, the class meeting would, have 
broken .up,; and the handful..of worshipers been 
on the way home at once; but the day had been 
one of unusual excitement, and most of the 
members lingered in or, ardund the building, con- 
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versing together im; knots)and, groups,' the men ; shall. make ’em.overwork,-at nights, That'll be 
casting long shadows on, the .snow, and the; something worth while,;won’t it?’’ 
females ,huddling together about. the desk, at ;...:.\tdshould think it would! . Afterall, we women 
which, Mrs.Dovlittle had ‘spated herself.,... ..., 3 are worth something, aint we? Dear mé, how 
“The thing that I, shoyd advise, jist now,’ } eager you’ are,’’ she added, spreading out her’ 
she was saying,”’ is less talk, and a goed deal.of ; hhands.as.,ifseized with an impromptu: benedic- 
action: Fora man like our minister, we must go ? tion: It is like presiding at a ldve-feast: . What 
to work without noise amongst; ourselves, feeling {is it, Mrs. Dean?” = sx). 
in the depths of our hearts that, it is a debt we are ‘Nothing much,’ said. the woman, whose 
paying, and.in.the way, we do it; making him } shawl still coveréd Her Youngest born; ‘but I’ve 
feel it, too, , Kindnegs,, sich es, we.‘mey give to } got;somelamb’s wool yarn; ithe hiaby is teething, 
one another,,.’ed-,be/ eure to ;hurt, his tender } but I can knit with her in my:Jap.” 
spirit. So let,usi think,.it. over, and sittle on} ‘‘Therei.there! my. good soul,’ answered the 
something that all of us can jine in.’’., lady patraness.of the occasion, patting the shawl 
voft Its years,and.years since, we've had a.dona- } with her. handg;. ‘I ‘know ' wliat itis to nuss 
tion party. Supposin’ we. agree on that,” sug- ; teething children., We'll, get ‘along without the 
gested the motherly,woman, who still kept her } stockings till the donation party.’’ 


place by the stove. Here. Mrs., Doolittle felt her elbow, touched, and 
Mrs. Doolittle shook her head. stooped down to a delicate little woman wrapped 
‘‘ That'll take time.” in @ woolen .shawl,,who was saying, in a low, 


The woman’s countenance fell. weak voice, ‘If there's) any: working to doI 

‘* But it is @ eapital; idee to be used, by-and- ; would go down, once a week, any afternoon after 
‘bye. Whe we've made things. alittle comfort- } my day’s work. isdone; and get out a few things.”’ 
able, by that time he'd get, used to) seeing us Mrs. Doolittle was: not, as she had said, much 
around. But the thing is ter do something right ; given to.cryings ; but she felt. the tears coming to 
away.” her, eyes then, and, put the little woman kindly 

‘“‘Sposin’ my husband gets out a load of first- ‘ away, whispening,/‘‘ We'll talk about that by-and- 
rate walnut from out.of the, wood-lot, now, when } by; Hannah.’ 
the sledding is good.” While going down the road that afternoon, Mrs. 
. “That's just the idee,” answered Mrs. Doolittle, § > Doolittle observed, in conversation with her in- 
brightening; “(and I'll send the two boys to chop } timate friends, ‘There. is: one thing I did not 
it up for higg!’-added the dame, quite incapable ; mention about that strange woman. You'd hard- 
of imagising any, pleasure of which her sons, } ly believe me, but it was all Doolitile could do to 
who were that moment snowballing vigorously keep her from having 9.’ piscopal clergyman, gown 
Aehind the .eyergreens, did not, form the. most ; and all, at sister Hastings’ funeral... He had to 
important feature-+‘‘they’re awful handy with tell her point blank, that it. was agin the disci- 
the axe.’ L ni pline, before she would give in.’’ 

“Better and better!” applauded the good lady}: A low exclamation of dismay followed this 
by the desk. ‘* Ah! sister, I see,you have some- } assertion. 
thing worth hearing on your mind!’ ““T don’t aun at your feelings,’’ continued 

She looked ,at; the shoemaker’s wife.as she } the dame, with emphasis;!‘‘but the elergyman 
spoke, who sparkled. under, the praise. she wanted to send forwas not only ’piscopal, but 

‘It’s a pair of thick-soled boots I’m a-thinking { High Church.”’ 
of,” she said. ‘I'll. bind. ’em, myself, and he [70 BE conmumuae.} 
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BY CARBIE F. L. WHEELER. 





O'ER frozen meads and leafless woods, 

Where mournful twilight winds are blowing, 
O’er steeps, "mid ever frowning clouds, 

A glimpse of warm, bright sky is glowing... 
And lo! a sweet voice from the past 

Blots out the weary, dreary, present. 
Tt says; “ Behold the sky of gold. 

To-morrow surely will be pleasaxit.” 


Oh! spirit glad, that in the past, 
Made sunshine for our bleak Decembers, 


With passionate wonder and regret 

Thy matchless worth my heart remembers; 
No morrows bright can ‘dawn for me 

Since we no more may walk together, 
But ‘mid my tears I smile to think 

Thou'st passed beyond the rainy weather. 





all 
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“NEMESIS.” 


to) 


Tam stints under a pi southern sky, think- 
ing of thatold, ridiculous time. Suddenly some one’ 
looks over iy shoulder, maeres —_ together. 
We read these words+_ - 

<< Nusemsia,’? 6) he) Leth os 

Mrs.‘ Wallace, sister Patty and I were shiver- 


‘ing, one afterhoon, Over stith’a scant fire as’ only 


a Frénch ‘¢himney’ can produce; .“Patty and’ I 
were supposed to be acquiring’ # Parisian ‘eecent 
in the polyglét soéiety ‘we foun@” at’ Petision 


- M—— ~, ‘Rue de’ Varennes, Pari#}' and Mrs. 


Wallace was our aunt and chaparon. 

“Shall we three go to the Chatelet; auntie?” I 
said, one afternoon. « oe aust oh bain de a good 
concert 'theré”"* 9") 

Mrs. Wallaée}always oohiginiy ‘assented, and 
we started: As’ it‘was' lat’ When’ we arrived, I 
rushed off to the ticket officé; looking neither to 
the right niér to the left. ‘In dué time we got our 
tickets, and were conduétéd’ by that inevitable 
accessory of a French theatre; ’a pink-capped 
female, to our’box.' A''solitary young man occu~ 
pied the fourth ‘seat in it; and’ made way for us 
politely. The first: act’ wad’ over, ‘When, happen- 
ing to’ feel in my ‘pocket ‘ thissed : a porte- 
monnaie. 

“You are sure you had it with you when you 
started ?” hurriedly ‘whispered’ Patty, when I told 
her thé marvellous néws. 

“Yes, P ati quitéistite ; and, O dear! there was 
a great deal of money’: ‘in its My pocket must 
have been picked.” 

“T think I noticed it in ‘your hand ‘at the ticket- 
office,’ said Mrs. Wallace, and she looked sus- 
piciously' at the young man ‘by whom I had sat. 

The stranger moved uneasily under the baleful 
glance, which ‘confirmed her the'more in her idea. 
Before I cotild remonstrafé'‘she had beckoned to 
the pink-cipped ‘woman;and ‘had told the tale. 
That horrid’ woman showéd' i'préat ‘willingness to 
suspect the young géntleni#m’ In’ fact, few 
minutes after 'slie're-appéared) with a gendarme, 
who touched the stranger onthe ‘shoulder and 
requested his presente’ ‘nt ‘& neighboring police 
office. I had hardly ‘had time to think; and now 
followed the’ procession’ across'the square, in an 
utterly bewildered frame of mind.. 

The young man looked’ dmused,\as I thought; 
but Mrs. Wallace said, ‘His wery look betrayed 
guilt.”’. At the police are the quietly allowed 
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himself ‘to bé searched, satay his silk-lined 


’ pockets inside out.’ ‘My portemonnaie, however, 


was not “fo be found.’ The gendarme now treated 
him with more’ respect, and took his address, 
with alow bow. Meantime; I'felt I was the real 
culprit, for allowing ® man with such sweet eyes 
atid such @ kindly glance, to be suspected of any 
fobbery; and the grace with which he regretted 
madamnioisellé’s loss, and hoped'she would recover 
her’portemonnaie, ‘was certainly the acme of po- 
liteness and long-suffering forbearance. 

“*Madamoiselle;” said the gendarme, “must 
have mislaid: her purse, or léft itat home. I will 
send a person, to-morrow, to her ‘house, to see if 
suvh has been the cdse.”” 

As we hurried home; 'my ‘aunt dilated on the 
bold,’ vicious look, which, as she’ said,'the young 
man had cast at my pretty face, and I began to 
hate her as’ well as‘myself, especially as I thought 
of the humiliating. treatment which the gentle- 
man had received at our hands. Strange to say, 
that glance'which Mrs. ‘Wallace so dwelt upon, I 
treasured for a long time. 

When we reachied home, I flew upstairs like o 
whirlwind; and there, before the mirror, lay my 
portemonnaie. I must have laid it down for an in- 
stant, when I adjusted that strong point of my 
toilet, my little masks I wept remorseful 
tears. Patty kissed 
forted. Mrs. Wallace 
room, without a word: re 

«Oh, Patty,’ I said, *¢ why Gidiwi 
You might have known it: was some stupidity on 
my part.” 

‘Never mind, dear; write an apology. The 
gendarme has thé: gentleman’s meres and will 
forward your note!” 

This suggestion: gave'me some relief, and I 
wrote a most contrite ‘ngte»in. my “best ‘French. 
But I was so mortified! to see the 
person, an official "in plain 8, 'Whio called la- 
ter, from the police office; and to whom Patty gave 
an explanation, ahd his’fee, and also my‘letter. 

Mrs. Wallace hinted, ‘at intervals, ‘for a week, 
at the impudence, as she calledit, of the stranger. 
Patty conjectured as to who he was, and I—well, 
I remembered his eyes. I never quite, in my 
heart, forgave aurit’s'mistaken'zeal; and she never 
forgave me my mistake; and, to tell the truth, I 
never forgave myself 
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Weeks went by, and Patty and I had grown 
quite proficient in our French. We could even 
talk German with certain old fellow-boarders, 
whose gutterals suggested voices coming from the 
big tun at Heidelberg. Summer came, and we 


were about to leave Paris for the country. We 


were going down: into) Brittany. But before we 
went. we had some shopping to do. tae 

Was it. that, Nemesis that ‘seems. ever to Jurk 
behind one; that. Jed. me, alone, one morning, to 
the Grand Magazinide,P+-+? _I had selected, 
after a somewhat, rigiqus delay; a lovely lace 
fan, and was. about, to leaye,the shop, when, a gen- 
darme, bowing politely,,informed,me I was under 
arrest. Ij was suspected of shoplifting. Several 
valuable pieces of lace had disappeared it seemed, 
from the department, and, Ivhad, for some.mys- 
terious reason, perhaps because. of my frequent 
visits of late, excited {suspicion in| the mind of 
one of the shopmen, »: 

I was almost stunned with horror, at.first ; then 


devoutly-wished, for Patty, and would have un- 


doubtedly, attracted.considerable notice to myself, 
by bursting into an bysterieal fit of, weeping, 
when a gentleman ¢amé toward, me, touched his 
hat, O, soigracéfully; and. begged to be allowed to 
assist me, if. passibles «cf +i 4 

‘Of course, Mensietir,’’»I said, instinctively 
turning to the pleasant. face, looking so) respect- 
fully at me ;:‘‘ itois b mistake, but we are quite 
alone in.Paris,’’ vrotad .919 

‘If madamoiselle ‘will: allow it, I will speak a 


few words, alone; /to/these gentlemen,’’ he said, } 


and leading: the ¢le gendarme aside, he 








said somethin | ‘overhear. He also 
seemed to be wacard! They became 
{ ent at once.’ What magic 


. pend Who'was he? Like'a flash the 
novdifine young man in the theatre! came’ back 
to my memory. Yes! it washe! O, mortifying 
thought! . I ~would actually have preferred walk- 
ing off to prison that moment, than to have owed 
my rescue to him. I mutteréd my miserably in- 
sufficient thanks;:in a faltering voice, and flushed, 
and inwardly »raging, yet .outwardly dejected, 
hurried myself, /E poured the tale 
of my mishap ty’s ear. Her sympathy 
was, as usual, ‘efficacious, and at last I began to 
take a more cheerful yiew.of life, and to wonder 
if we should ‘hear more, of the affair. But.'no 
officer came to carry .me,off to a dungeon... In- 
stead, Set ine rlatgeag from the clerk, arrived; in 
due season. ‘ f 

Patty and. I beat ae ‘left the Sentai with 
adieus, and good wishes ringing in our ears, in a } 


;my pickpocket and rescuer. Just as the train 
was moving off, a bouquet of blush roses was put 
into my. hand, by a servant in livery. I pondered, 
and conjectured, what it meant. Who was there 
to send me.roses? Need I say that I kept them 
long after their tender bloom had faded! There 
was a touch of romance in the affair, Iam,sare 
any, other.girl would .haye done the jsame.,\.., 

Our_ destination, was,a, little, primitive village, 
where we soon made ourselves. quite.at/ home, for 
the French, in the rural districts, are always, kind 
to strangers ,who care te ibe sociable,’ romped 
with its rosy-cheeke@.children, gathered the fair 
spring flowers, and, strolled, with sieiitiods 
the fields and woods... Thity , 

We ventured, one.,day, , into the demesne of 
Count Verney,,and climbed a, terrage that sur- 
rounded the ¢hateau:, ;The. gatekeeper had as- 
sured us that the owner was not at home, so we 
chattered away, a8 we supposed, in security. 

‘Who do you imagine he is, Patty, this lucky 
man, who owns such sweet bit of the earth ?”’ 

“ And leaves it, phen it. is, wearing its prettiest 
smiles,’’ said Patty..;.‘¢Probably, gaming at 
Monaco or driving in the Bois, in the, train of the 
reigning beauty of the season.” 

Soon after, a.comely old, dame came downto us, 
and said, ‘‘ Master sends his compliments to the 
lady, who looks so tired, .on the terrace, and begs 
she would come inside to nest.”’ . 

** What a good-natured man your, master is,” I 
said. ‘Pray, whois he?” 

‘‘Count Verney,’’ ;replied the, dame, a little 
; stiffly, mildly indignant. that, her. master’s title 
should not be known by, intuition.,...“‘He said 
perhaps. the young lady .might,.like,, to see the 
carvings, and pictures, and the, old Tooms, some 
of which go back for hundreds of years.” 

‘« Certainly,” I replied, (¢ we will shai refuse so 
polite an offer,” 

“Now, dearie,” I hieenel to: Patty, as we 

followed the comely dame; to the house, ‘‘ you 
must admit, in spite of yyour..pet prejudice, that 
the old French nobility, are not all, stiff and un- 
3 approachable, as you maintain.” How I,should 
like to see this Count Verney... Some old fellow 
with a queue, ]’ve.no,doubt,”’. 

My wish was fulfilled sooner: uci I ee 
As we strolled homewards, two dogs. aprang out 
towards us, suddenly, at a,bend in| the. road. 
Patty turned pale and screamed alittle feminine 
scream. I, who have;elways. been called excep- 
tionally brave, said, +sGo,.away, you Jovely, big 
things; you are frightening my sagen veven if 
you.are only. in ery 























confusion of many tongues. I fancied caughta; Perhaps this moral ‘suasion,, amet not have 


glimpse of a face at the station, that suggested ; had the effect I desired, but-a¥dido, at’ this 
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juncture, called the degs, and from behind a 
clump of trees appeared, to my dismay, the ae 
gentleman who had been afrested as‘ pick 

and who had afterwards rescued me from a oe 
of shoplifting. He asked kindly if the ‘ladies 
had been: much; frightened ; said the dogs were 
too discriminating to,dq.us,any harm; and saun- 
tered, along with: us, as he,said, to avoid further 
misadventures, until we reached the village. All 
this time I could hardly, “i, was over- 
whelmed with confusion. uF Pay who did 


all the talking. ~ 
From this time on Co ey, for\it was he, 
SE onl 
came often across our pathigggan varidhs pretexts. 
I liked his bright descrffiiiililge? travel and 


society, and his piquant 














tucked myself in the ‘be d 
branches drooped so “ne 


he said in such respectful and flattering language. 
I only know I felt myself blushing furiously. 
“Did youknow,/ madantoiselle, that I came 
down here, in search of you?” he said. ‘When 
T'heard you were going to leave, I took it as an 
} interposition of Providence, for I knew you were 
ignorant even of my name, and less of the fact 
that I had a chateau here. You know you asked 
me, in a certain — if I could excuse a slight 
mistake of yourg,4 Q te 
He smiled, cf 
with a =i 
of long ago. "> % ne 
; “T have always took? ear 
But I had no one in. Part 
> this is my first cities 












out a note-book 
ipok my poor letter 





to hear about you. 
to introduce me. So 
is eyes laughing, ‘I’ve 


vi] gave my hand 


futugf, that I} to him, a connie rT 4 My heart leaped 
thought no one coulds8e sPeading, and } up, in a greet thi ‘answer to those 
deeply absorbed, whi Wed by Count } words of his. "'% 














Verney’s voice. -_ 
“A a: hey always 
chatter, for 
speak more 
Sep interest in } 
: fat day, when 
uld know and } 
guntry, though ; 
pet their height, : 
@woman had ever 
fnnot repeat all 


me; of the/e 
he had seen 
love ; how he ¥ 


DE 
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I had thoualif to hide ch green 
While the withering heat ae my 5 ty was high, 
And to rest in its beautiful shelter long, 
As the sun of my life crept down the sky! 


But it fell} untouched by a slow decay; 

Its sweet stre ed in a single hour! 
Whils its stately beauty was fair to see, 

And its life seemed full of unmeasured power! 
















h such an absurd 
sed her that it was 
Wk that made me say 
peipdiffed, and, . though 





state of trepid atl t till 
love, and not wealth 
“Yes.” As” for a 
she was secretly p 
hoped it would all 
It did end well, se autumn. 
And now, as merit together; to-day, in the balmy, 


southern air, 
} know you m 


| 


5 


3 
3 Ma foi,” ® 








AD. 


cY M. 


May God make us as Fab we tie who walk 
With weary fect towatd the gathering night; 
With our strange, dumb grief, like a shadowy cloud 
Shutting awny all of earth’s sweet light) dT 
‘Of the Father who pities our | anguish deep,— 
Than to go, hand in hand, t6 that hallowed epat— 
Lie down by his side, and forget to weep! ~ 
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No. 1—Is a stylish costume for the street, the , tion is arranged first a side-plaiting of the plaid, 
material of which is of prune-colored cashmere, } eleven ‘iriches deep; over’ ‘this, comes the first 
or camel’s hair cloth, combined with a tartan ; part of the drapery, which consists of the plain 
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No. 1. 
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plaid. The straight, round skirt for the founda- | goods, bordered with a three-inch band of the 

tion, is made of silesia, with a nartow facing of ; plaid; this falls’in a point on both sides, opening 

the material on the outside. On to this founda- } in the centre of the skirt; and the fullness is 
(236 " 
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all gathered in a ‘bunch above the plaid band, as } capes and hoods follow the same design as those 
seen in illustration. Above this is a similar side-} for children and misses. This costume can be 
plaiting to the éne at the bottom of the skirt. This } made>of the handkerchiefs, with. plain centres, 
only fills in the'space made by the second arrange- } and plaid or striped borders, if preferred to com- 
bining the two materials. Twelve to fourteen 
handkerchiefs will be required; or eight yards 
of plain, double-fold goods, and four yards of 
plaid. 

No. 2—Is a short costume for either house or 
visiting, and is made of surah silk, which is a 
soft, twilled silk, very fashionable and very 














“No. 3. 


ment of drapery, exactly following the lines of 
the lower one, The fullness is all gathered up 
quite close at the sides, and the back is looped | 
and pouffed, hanging straight down like a scarf, } 
with the end turned under. A_ plain, round ; 
basque, bordered with a-band of the plaid. Cuffs 

for the sleeves are also of the plaid. The cape ' durable, combined with brocade, or polka-dotted 

and hood ‘are adjustable, and of the shape used ‘ silk in contrasting colors. Our model'is of bronze 
upon the pilgrim suits, which we have described : stirah, and a ‘brocadé of mixed bronze and pale 
in @ previous: number for ‘# miss: The ladies’ ‘blue. The skirt is made upon a foundation of 
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; oleng: basque, and to.edge the 
(tunic; and upper plaiting on 
the skirt, Two, knife-plait- 

) ings. border. the, skirt, .one 
plain, the other edged with 
she. brocade. The tunic is 
‘ ly out, as the plain, long 
over -sk rbyof two years ago, 
apd looped at the sides and 
back, 4S seen in illustration. 

Phe long jacket-basque has 9 
y can vest underneath, 

‘the jacket only buttons 
he point where the rolling 
; ‘collarterminates. Close coat 
‘sleeves, with a band of the 
4 _qibrocage on the edge, and 

‘three buttons, with simulated 
mttomholes, form the cuff. 
to twelve yards of cash- 

“mere ; two yards of brocade 

_ Will be required. 

No 4.—Is a dressy break- 
cashmere of the sa beats een on the outside ; fast costume ee striped delaine. Our model 
with the silk. One Emer ruffle borders ; is in gen d’armié blue. There is one skirt plain, 
the edge of the s Wyer this, four rows of | three and a-half to “four yards wide, and with a 
knife-plaiting are arranged, to fill in the spaces : ‘ slight demi-train: \A nine inch flounce, cut on 
made by the openings « of the brocaded panels, : the bias, gathered and headed with a guipure or 
which finishes the lower trimming of the skirt. ; torchon lace, ee trims the skirt. The 
The tunic is quite ill, and very much wrinkled 
across the front, «sn and pouffed at the 
back. The front id ernamented with » silk and 
chenille fringe. he -basque-bodice is of the 
brocade, and is pointed back and front, edged 
with fringe, above which are arranged soft folds 
of the surah silky On the-left side, and at the 
back, bows and loops of. gros grain ribbon are 
placed. The sleeves are almost tight at the hand, 
but are left open for: two inches on both seams, 
and a knife-plaiting of the plain silk is laid 
under, to finish the. cuff. A narrow plaiting 
forms the stand-ap,collar, and a how of the fringe 
is laid flat arownd the neck. ‘This model may be 
followed in “woolen material, and be equally 
effective. In plain and polka-dotted black silk. 
with chenille fringe, nothing liandsomer could be 
suggested. Or. an.old silk, freshened. up by 
adding the brocade for a new basque, ete. . Four- 
teen yards of surah silk, and five yards of 

@ will be required. Of woolen, less, ac- 

cording to the width of the goods; : Three and a- 

half yards of fringe ; three yards of ribbon. 

No. 8—Is a pretty and simple costume for a 
young lady, of plain, self-colored eaghmere, } 
black, or any.dark color, combined with polka- } long basque, which may be tight-fitting, as our 
dotted, or brocade silk of the same. color. , This } model,, or with, looge-fitting fronts, as many 
latter is very sparingly used, just to. border the {ladies prefer, is also 4rimmed with lace and in- 
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sertion down. the fronts,/around the edge of the 
: basque, - pockets, collar and - cuffs.. Fourteen 


‘ 
' 


0. 6.—B. 
yptds of satin delaine, twelve yards of lace, and 
nine yards of insertion will be required. 
No. 5—Is a'ostume for a girl of four or five 
years, made of ‘striped plush ‘and cloth. The 








No. 7.—A. 


waistcoat fronts are simulated with cordings of 
plush, and the collar, cuffs and pockets are all of 
plush. From the sidé s¢ams of the back, a. bow 


eS ee 





} and ends of. gros grain. ribbon is tied; the same 
in front. This paletot is’ worn’ over a kilted 
skirt of thé ‘eloth) sewn onto ‘a! péetticoat-body, 
with or without sleeves, fey 

No 6—For a boy of ‘six, we give the’ front and 
back yiew of a stylish jacket, made.of serge, or 
cloth of neutral tint. The back is coat-shaped, 








No. 7.—B. 


’ and the front. is plaited... Belt of the same mate- 
i rial. Belt, cuffs, pockets,.and edge of jacket 
} finished with a silk braid binding and row of 
machine stitching.. Small) buttons., A deep, 
linen collar, square in the back, is worn with this 
suit. Knickerbocker pants. 

No. 7—Is a pilgrim paletot, for a girl of six. 
We give the front and back view. The front is 
illustrated as a paletot of Persian material, when 
the hood is lined with searlet satin.. The back is 
illustrated in brown cloth, with old gold satin for 
the lining of the hood. The back is made with a 
drawing-string of ribbon, which is tied in front. 
There is also a bow on the hood, and smaller 
ones on the cuffs, 
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LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in thie number will: be-aent, by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and’ plainly marked. 

Patterns designed to order. 





Princess Drew: Pigg, . «©... + > > ©,2 2 o-%. BDO 

“ “. with @rapery and trimming, . . . . 1.00 
RE OS ee ee ae | 
Combination Walking'Suita, 2 0'°° 7°22 000% 1.00 
Trimmed Skirta,; wo ..0:i¢ sieit eli wee wie AO 
INE. 6‘. ta bveh 10 ep @ 0 te AD 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, . . . i... 6. 1 ee BS 
An hive. eirtaentin sinas Danke -onucet “ea 4 35 
et ea NE had ke. eis 6 6.6? oh ly Oe 

a with veste or skirts cutoff, .).0c.5- 5. 4. 5. 50 
; Overskirts, RET rey ae ee ee ee ee 35 
} Palmas and Dolmanms, © 2. Yk 36 
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Waterproofs and Circulars, Ug eoTH iQ wy 3 i i BOYS' PATTERNS. 
© tome ARP flair? of 59 © teradP 35 be scotia» (er oR RMMEDpEM ooo) eal 25 
CHILDREN'S PATERENS. |Foa "eee a Woah”? Sl Be 
.25| Basques and NS OR Sd ggg 
Combination Suits, 35| Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 35 } In sending orders fer AR lease send the number 
Wrappers, . 6. woe - 25 { and month of ==. page or figure or any- 
Polenaise .25| Waterproofs, Circulars ‘ thing @efinite, also whether for lady or child. Address, 
” A 35 and Ulsters, . 2 5 
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BABE SUNBONNET. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, on our Suppiement, (in addition to 
the Beatrice Cape and Hood) the half of a pattern 
for a sunbonnet for a little girl of three years. 
It can be made of piqué, and will take about five- 
eighths of a yard. 

Follow the notches and letters for putting it 
together. No, IV.—D to C forms the front of 
the bonnet. No. V. shows where the scallops 
and buttons are to be put for the crown. All 
the dots, from E to B, show where the drawing- 
string is placed. Finish with strings and bow 
and ends of nainsook, at the back. 
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CAPE AND HOOD: WITH SUPPL 





BY EMILY H,. MAY. 





The Beatrice costume, in our ‘Every-day”’ In the under part of the hood, No. 2, the 
department for February, was 80 popular, that | | dotted lines show where small seams,or darts are 
we give, this month, 6n the SupPLEweNr, a pat- ; taken, to make the fullness at the neck. No. 3 
tern for the Cape and ‘Hood, which is the distin- : is the upper-part of the-h6od; »Both upper and 


guishing feature of the ¢ostume. 3 ‘ under part should be cut without a seam in the 
We give half the Cape, and half of the under : ' neck, if possible; but if material is short, the 
and upperparts of the Hood. ' ’ seam may be made. 


A (see Supplement) is the front of the cape. Follow ‘the letters and notches for putting 
B to F is the back seam. Two long seams at ; together. We give, again, this time on the Sup- 
the neck to make it fit'the shoulders: these are : plement, an engraving of the Cape and Hood, as 
indicated by the long notches, where the material ; well as the diagram. 


is to be cut out. ‘ 


PRO 


EMBROIDERED PANEL FOR SCREEN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the'front of the’ number, a design : work, with its conventional stateliness and classi- 
for an embroidered panel for a screen, in the | cal scroll work, it is hardly necessary for us to 
style of the celebrated Spanish work of the { say, was largely influenced by Oriental motives 
Seventeenth Century. To. complete the panel, a} derived from the Moors. Every one can see this 
border, similar to’ that on the left, must be: for herself. Whe effect ofthe floral centre de- 
carried down the right side, so as to make it pends on the bold contrasts of light and shadow, 
surround the picture in the centre. The width } and a most striking effect it is which has been 
of our page does not allow us to give it here, ; thus obtained in the original: The fruit of the 
But as it is exactly like that on the left, no; tree looks equally well, if treated as cherries, or 
mistake can be made. This Spanish renaissance ‘ oranges, and might easily be changed: into some 
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bright-colored berry, or fruit of the East. Inj gold thread on ruby velvet, for which a pa 
every case they will have to be treated conven-§ tinted cloth, or felt might be substituted. The 
tionally, subordinating strictly natural shapes} centre design may be done in stem-stitch with 
and tints tothe requirements of coloreffects. The ; silks, or in chajn-stiteh, filing up the leaves, 
elegant scrolls of the border are executed in: fruit, trunk, and branches of the tree by row after 
the original in appliqué work, outlined with ? row of chain-stitches, until the design is solid. 
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ANTIMAOOASSAR: WITH DETATL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


1 ' 
5 





This design is worked in a new stitch, 
which fully justifies its suggestive name, 
of Point d’Econome. It can be worked 
on Aida cloth, Java canvas, and similar 
materials, and is done on an exactly oppo- 
site principal from the Holbein, and 
Vienna cross-stitch ; for in this style the 
stitch must neyer go through the material, 
but only under the upper part of the 
threads, so as to leave the opposite side 
free to be embroidered with different 
colors, and with a different pattern, thus 
to make the tidy reversible at pleasure. 
For instance, our pattern, of which the 
ground is white Aida linen, is embroid- 
ered on the upper side with filoselle, and 
the under side is worked with the same 
design in pink. Round the outer edge 
fringe, made with the strands of the linen. 

















PENWIPER: Witt DETATL OF WORK. 


BY MRS! JANE weiveER. 





black cloth, and has no chain-stitch inside; but 
the other yows are worked with silk of two colors, 
ds seen in detail of illustration, and folded 
afterwards. ‘The folded leaves are then sewn on 
to the cardboard, and in the centre of the pen- 
wiper are tircular pieces of red and green cloth, 





Cut out a circular piece of cardboard, about 
three inches in diqmeter, and fbind [it}with lack 
silk braid. Then for the upper ontng cut out of } 











Rive is fastened down with knotted stitches of gold silk. 
black, red, and dark blue cloth leaves of the shape} On the wrong side, the pen-wiper: is slightly 
given. The outer row of leayes is made of the } wadded, and lined with black cloth. 
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TRIMMING FOR DRESS SKIRT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





> 


a I i ti Vi v iii) 
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First, a knife-plaiting of plain material; next, 

a box-plaiting of striped, cut in the bias; next, 


long pieces, six inches by three inches, bound on 
(242) 





one side and end, then plaited to form the leaves, 
the Whole headed by a bias band. This is am 


especially stylish trimming, 

















TRAVELING BAG. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. . 
i mets Bz Me) 








We give, here, a new design for a travelling- 




















bag, and add; below, a pattern, in detail, for the ESEnwenwesre ssiiittetalinbi ities Seeaes eee rwre 

embroidery, from which to work. The bag may,; SSS888 SUTTER Se BREEE pedal LES 

be used either for a work-bag, ora travelling-bag. } 3 me imarenias 

It is made of Java canvas, and worked in cross- eat ? oes Re 
2a VBS BS 


geeeays 
ce 


; 

on in one, or two colors, to suit the fancy. 3 Ht ase 
We give the design, full size. After the em- § aH Senn emasen ae Shes : 
broidery is done, line the bag and the flap with ; ate esaetit Icancoenane oaer 
: SEN SRSESMRNES RSPR ERENCES S 


silk, or satin, and ‘then put in the ends, a} anse sroteeines maess cannes saws eeepc se Bran 





quarter of a-yard at each end, gathered in. } rome meustieasrsssearseeesssesser™: 





Bore the upper edge of the bag on both sides,, { “Boanee Sesto isstireettss SERS 
under the flap, and’ for the handles, use a large, | BSARUSNe ASC TUSHAR SEN RTRTR mSeessananecs 


thick silk cord and tassels. i 





LADIES’ NIGHT-CAP: IN NETTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This cap is netted of soft tidy cotton, and is ;edge of the border. *An elastic encased in a 
begun in the middle, on.twelve stitches, netted } ribbon confines the cap, which is finished with a 
over a mesh of the size given inthe detail. “This ; bow of ribbon on the top. If preferred, this cap 
is widened in six points, until large enough to} can be crocheted in'an open stitch in a circle, 
finish out without widening. A larger mesh. is} just like a round, tidy, and finished with ao 


used for the border, and a smaller one for the } crochet lace edge, and ribbon run in: 
(248) 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT...“ 


How To Dress To Loox Sim.—To look ag well'as possible 
is the duty of every lady. Nothing is#o annoying, in its 
way, a8 to look too stout. A few histts, therefore, how to look } 
slim, may be welcome to some of our readers, 

To begin with, it cannot be too emphatically stated, that a 
good figure does not necessarily mean @ elim figure. A 
good figure is just a symmetrical figure. A stout lady then 
should not so much aim at absolute thinness as at symmetry. 
Thus, strange as it may appear, if it be impossible to obtain } take 
this symmetry by taking away, it may yet be insured by 
actual adding. As a rule, the inerease in bulk is not con- 
fined to any one part of the body, but is general. In the 
majority of cases then, a symmetrical and, comparatively 
speaking, an elegant figure, is obtained by following out 
certain rules with regard to the undergarments; and to the 
texture, colors, trimming, and make of one’s dress, 

As regards the undergarments, we need hardly say that 
combination garments made of merino or spun silk should 
be substituted for the old-fashioned linen chemise and 
drawers. Then the petticoats. should be so arranged that all 
the thickness of folds and gathers should begin about the 
middle of the thighs. This is accomplished in the following 
way: Make a band of black silk or alpaca, lined with wash 
leather, and twelve inches deep. This band must be hol- 
lowed out to fit the figure, and should be fashioned down 
the back by tailor’s buttons. At regular intervals, all round, 
more tailor’s buttons should be sewn, on which to hang the 
petticoats, and evex, when it can be managed, the skirt of 
the dress too. In this way you get rid of all gathers round 
the waist, and all fullness of material over the stomach. The 
difference produced in one’s size by this simple arrangement 
is considerable. 

Combination garments, stays, and a proper disposition of 
one’s petticoats, will not alone jnsure a good figure. Trug 
these means are really effectual in reducing one’s actual 
bulk; but then apparent as well as actual bulk must be con- 
sidered. For with women’s figures, as with women’s age, 
seeming is everything. It matters not the exact number of 
years a woman has lived, provided she does not look that 
age. It matters not the exact number of inches she measures 
round the waist, provided she does not look that size. To 
know, then, the rules one should follow in order to seem 
fairly proportioned, is a great desideratum for ladies tending 
to embonpoint. What are these rules? Common sense sup- 
plies them the moment we set ourselves to think. 

Fatness we declared to be a want of symmetry, due in the 
majority of cases to the breadth of the body getting dispro- 
portioned to its height. Fatness, then, is just breadth with- 
out length. We all can see for ourselves that if a foot or so 
were added to the height of certain of our “ podgy” looking 
friends, they would at once be changed into what men are 
fond of calling “fine women.” It being, then, the undue 
breadth which constitutes the badness of this kind of figure, 
our aim should be tq,suggest by every detail of our dress 
length, and not breadth. Stripes” Phould be preferred to 
checks, while scarves and other trimiming should ‘cross 
slanting longitudinally instead; of being brought straight ; 
round. But it is not snfficient, to suggest length, You > 
should also be careful to avoid by every possible expedient 
any defining of the absolute breddth of the figute. The 
outline of the figure should be made vague. ‘That is why 
silk and 344) should be eschewed, and why dark colors ‘ 

( 


LLaVAAT 


. Hh ' in preference to light. If you are dressed 
5 in a pear x your outline gets sharply defined by 
; the dark bac! f every-day objects. If, on the other 


.brown or sombre black, your out- 
‘ci Biden ot your usual background, 
= attracts no notice, 

Having made your real bei Anshtrastve by the dark 
Ahue and rough texture of your dress, your next step is to 
sharply define some inner outline,which shall still further 

take observation from the absolute size. For it stands to 
reason that if the eye be induted to follow some outline on 
the dreas, it will be less tempted to measure the extent of 
the figure. A piece of bright-colored fabric let in down the 
; front of the dress, from the collar of the body to the hem of 
the skirt,, will always suit stout ladies. If it be properly 
narrowed at the waist, you then create the appearance of a 
waist, even though, through from increasing stoutness, you 
may not possess one, Assuredly, wheh this appearance 
can be got by niere attention to dress, no one’ ought to 
indulge in the pernicious practice of tight-lacing, in order, 
as it is.said, to make a waist. 

To disguise the size round the hips, the following precau- 
tions niast be ‘taken. - Tf it be the fashion to wear all-round 
jacket-bodices, you must so modify the fashion as to intro- 
duce some break in the line formed by the bottom of the 
jacket, For instange, cut up the back of the jacket some 
three or four inchés, and place along each side of the opening 
some steel buttons ;-or, if you prefer it, leave the body un- 
touched,, and. sew On, ‘instead ‘of; buttons, a handsome bow 
with drooping ends. So much. forthe back, As to the 
front, when the fashion permits, as it does now, a waistcoat 
should be let in. When this is not permissible, a series of 
horizontal silk strapsand bows should be arranged down the 
front of the body. The ends of the lowest bow form the ne- 

break. The-draping of the polonaige or tunic most 
vitally effects one’s’ apparént’ size. Some’ people like to 
{ begin the drapery very low down, but this is a mistake. 
} The draping should begin where the body of the dress ends. 
A plain piece of stuff taken right round reveals the size, 
whereas folds slanting upwards conceal it. 

Suppose itshould be the fashion to trim the body down 
the hack ; then, if it be trimmed with passementerie, this 
should be fairly wide, while, if it be trimmed with buttons, 
these sbould be fairly big. To conclude with a few direc- 
tions as to cut. The greater the number of pieces of which 
the back of a body is formed, the better it suits stout figures. 
Again, the higher you place your sleeve seams the narrower 
} you make the back. . Lastly, never carry up the breast plaits 
too high, as this is particularly unbecoming. 


—_ 


) rebul iebibh even with servants, in the presence of 
others: it hurts their pride, needlessly, and does mpre harm 
than How:much the more should you avoid this with 
a husband, wife, child, or friend. 


For ‘Two Doiiars AND’ A-HAwr, we will send a copy of 
> “Peterson”, for one year, and either “Gran’father Tells of 
> Yorktown,” or the Dlustrated Album, 











‘pie Stipe” is another of those first-class steel engray- 
ings, Which ro to"be fotind in “Peterson” only. How 
spirited the picture is! 
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Ove Premiums For Turs Yuan, for getting wp clubs, are 
unusually fine. Tho first is from an original picture, by 
that distinguished | American artist; Edward L. Hearyy It 
is particularly appropriate,.considering that 1881 is the 
Yorktown Centennial Year, The, engraving is in line and 
stipple, in the highest style of_art, by Illman & Brothers, of 
the sizeof 24 inches.by 20, and:is entitled,’ Gran’raTHER 
Tets Or Yorkrown.” It represents a veteran of "76, in 
his old age, with his. little grand-daughter between his 
knees, rehearsing the story of the surrender of, Comwallis. 

In addition to Mis superb engraving, there will be given, 
for the larger clubs, a handsomely bound and ILLUsTRATED 
A.Lsum, in which friends, or acquaintances can write their 
autographs, or inscribe verses. ) Of: the Album will be, sent, 
instead of the engraving, if preferred. Seq Prospectus. 

For many clubs, as will be seen jin thie. same ‘place, an 
extra copy of the magazine willbe ‘sent to the getter up of 
the club. For others, and larger ores, an aeneonen Af ie 
engraving, or Album: and for some, all three, ).! |! 

Now is the time to. getup olubs for-1881..; ‘The new auhocaibr 
_ ers have already greatly exceeded those of last year, .Everyr 
body ,is asking for “ Peterson's.” Sexd wed giant to 
show. 


Pian Gop Onnaments, either yellow, or red are no 


~ 


ADDITIONS MAY Remade to.aclub, atthe, price paid by the 
rest.of the club. When enough additions are made to fill a 
second club, the reader will be en’ tled to a second premium, 
or pfemiums, The rush for “ Peterson” is so great, this 
year, that nearly, everybody can double their club, with but 
yery liitle exertion. , 

“No Ormen Approacues!”—The Havre (Md.) Republican 
says of our last number: ‘Peterson's is conceded to stand 
at the head. In literary merit no other magazine approaches 
it, while in its fashions it outstrips all competitors. Every 

"lady should take it.” 
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“REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

proard Partner: or, My Trials with Josiah, the Widow 
ccc ye gor ‘Josiah’ Atten’s Wife (Marictia Holley). 
Tthistrations by . Williams. 1 vol., 12mo. Hartford, 
Conn. : American Publishing Compaiiyitvin the most cynical 
of London critics admit that_our humorists, Hosea Bigelow, 
Brete Harte, Artemus Ward, Sam Slick, the Widow Bedott, 
and others, form a distinct'class, which has 10 counterpart in 
England. : | Of this brilliant galaxy, one of ‘the latest stars, as 





also’ one of the most! brilliant, is Josiah’ Allen’s Wife.” 


longer worn ‘as much as formerly; gold necklaces with } Our readers are familiar with her sketches. She made her 
lockets attached are things of the past; so isa, profusion of 3 } first appearance, as’sd many others have done, in the pages 
bangles slipped over the hand, , These jingling uncomforta- } of this magazine, and hascontinued to write for “Peterson,” 
ble looking circleta have given..place to 3. more, common- ? with but little interruption; ever since. Few anthors equal 
sense arrangementin the form of asingle bangle bracelet that { her in her peculiar style. She draws her materials direct 
holds the long gloves in place, and this, instead of, heing as from nature; hence /her sketches are full of local.color. For 
looge as a bangle, is merely one, slender, band that clasps the $ the general weaknesses of the many, as well as for the 
arm tightly,as a’bracelet; but,this mere line of gold often } eccentricitiés ofthe fdw, she lias. the keenest of eyes; yet 
supports the richest gems, Long thin brooches, called “lace 


pins,” have taken the place of cluster brooches, so, long ae} 
vogue, these latter being relegated. to hair orn t 


her satire, though severe, is kindly; and, like all really 
t: humorists; her pathos often surprises the reader from 





the front of the number, we give a, few.engrayings, of onme ; 
of the novelties, let us say alsp oddities, in recent jewelry, 


— 


Our Fesruany NuMBER was considered, very generally, to ; ache. Some of the chapt 


have been superior evento our January one, , Says.the Au- } 





laughter ito tears., The present volume is a collection of 
new sketches, published by subscription only. The illus- 
trations are numerous, and full of spirit. We know no 
> book, anywhere, that would be such a cure for the heart- 

Pp are absolutely ini The 
> Preface itself’ is worth the price of the volume. 


ital] 








gusta (Ark.) Vidette: “Peterson for January, we thought, } 
was the best ever issued. But the February Number is now 
before us, and even excels. the January number, if possible. 
Not only are its embellishments of the rarest, kind, but its 


Frank Porester’s Sporting Scenes aud’ ‘Characters. By Heury 
i William Her 2 vols.,12mo. Philadetphia: T. B. Peterson 
3 & Brothers —This is reallly ono. of the best books of its kind 
} ever published. Mr. Herbert was am Englishman, educated 
literature 1s unrivalled, | It hag an array of tales, novels, } at’ Cambridge, who-came to this country fn 1831, and re- 
etc., that is rarely seen in any Magazine. There is no ques- } mained here until he died, devoting his time to literature and 
tiom that, in literary merit, Peterson excels all, other ladies’ } field sports, | He wrote the purest. English; had a keen eyo 
magazines. Every lady should have it.” for the picturesque ; .an@'was more ‘familiar with’ the gun 
—_ and rod, perhaps, than’almost any mian of his day. There is 
“An IMPROVEMENT Tus Yrar."—The N, W, Mich.) Re- },mo work, in the same line, in American literature, that atvall 
view says, on receiving the, February. number, that the last } approaches. this. . Several graphic illustrations adorn the 
year was so perfect, that it could see no chance for, improve- ; volumes: among them two exdédllent portraits of the author. 
ment, yet that there is an improvement, this year, and adds, A Village Comimune. By’ “Ouida” 1 vol,12mo. Phila- 
“the publisher may well feel H oor of iatiticedll , delphig: J. B. Lippincott, & Co.—This is quite unlike tho 
usual “ Ouida” noyel. tt is more in the style of some of her 
“ Larasst or Ins Cuass.” “The Rasex Gotnty &¥4,);Herald } better and ‘shorter tales, such as “ A Leaf in a Storm,” “A 
says of this magazine, that it is altogether the best, of jits 5 } Dog’ of Flanders,” etc., cfc. “The work seems to have been 
kind, and |that its actual circulation is the “largest of. its written, less to tell a love etory, than fo expose the petty per- 
class.” We may add that it is larger, this year; than thet of } } secutions, and irritating tyrannies, with which tho Italian 
all the other ladies’ mngpelings. cpeabineda roost \dburewnctacy thgrind ‘thie fices'of ‘the poor.” If half what 
orret ai? the author says is true, we: should not be surprised, at no 
Back } of this magazi rhage tae ee or 9 rearly day, to see Italy: break out/into communism, or somo 
principal news.agenta, or.of, the publisher.) ,. When the local }-other formof sociallinsurrection... « 
agent is unable, to supply you; write to us remitting the | The Trumpet Major. By Thomas Hardy. 1 voli, 12mo. 
price, and we will. forward, the numbex,.by, mail, postage } New York: Henry Holt & CoA recent London critic has 
free... “apt 8 nom anil ped. that.this author, is the only one left that can-rank with 
ee an te : Dickens, Thagkeray, or George Eliot. We think such praise 
Our Cororep Parrern for this month, in the front ofthe » excessive, even,though Mr, Hardy has much originality, for 
number, is for 9 Tidy.on Java,Canvas,, If preferred, the pat- j;his narrative,.ia, often) :prolix,,and..sometimes even dull. 
tern may be worked in, crotohet.,, We. find tho, patterns om } The. present tale is, however, bis. best. , The, scene is in the 
Java canvas to be among the most popular we publish. , south of England: the period the early part of this century. 
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worwsns: a Ge ee 


oro Bornwre—Or ax Gane Fut’ AND Fontan] 


re Yearone “eveny Moivtht.”—The Clark "Cd. | Us 


Yerald ‘ays, in ; noticing” our Tast * nuinber. “Pei 


Magazine has some new feature | every month; *is always } matows 


progressive and in ‘the advance. The February number is 
now before us, and its new feature is a colored pattern for 
embroidery op, pet, the last,‘ new thing’ in art needlework. 
Every lady ought to have ‘the number, if only to get this 


* BY ABRAM LIVEERY, M.D. 
No, TI: :.pliladee-thebeaee Frac—Acorvus CALAMUS. 
A few remarks were made npon this article some time ago, 


new pattern. ‘The storivg are unusually fine, "The principal 3 but to which a few wordscan be profitably added hore. It 


embellishment i§ a _stecl-plate, "The Lost Babe In The 
Woods,’ one of the most charming that we haye ever seen, 
The patterns for fashions, for the work-table, ete., etc., are 
almost countless, It is impossible to conceive how a lady's 
book could be better. ‘ Peterson’ is undoubtedly, as it claims 
to be, the cheapestand hgst,of its;kind,)-; We haye hundreds 


is well! known in’ the vountry, es ‘it \is found in ‘most Jow, 
swampy places } possessing long, horizontal-jointed, and some- 
what flattered roots, internally white and spongy; éxternal- 
ly tingéd with green; brown and rose-colored spots. Citizens 
will meet with it! in market, .and readily recognize it. ‘The 
odor of the. root is strohg ‘antl fragrant, ite taste warm, pun- 





of other, notices equally as well as private letters 3 oo end aromatic, “It sis»cne of the popular remedies to 
in the same strain, If you, W t the most for your aetna the vient Ses tie eitatin 6 phisky: atmos. Our 
money, if you th ‘tg ening the, hes of the indy books, daughters should regard with suspicion those gentlemen who 
for this habitually have clitmamon, cardamons, sassafras, cloves, Can- 
pobacrite pOePaiee,  Qubibtdyh o ohiowh, j eiavatichneet eitealintiegty-ttntn wanton chahtGiete 
‘I wate a Pro feb D308 yempome. >< 
ME wot ia Iruat? vs 3 Colesianie a ttieadieat (hii; endiathey tea wgetthy abetent 
“Ivrerestine Tred Mane sy Tar Govinsment Onemisr.— im place of Jamaica ginger, in pain or uncasiness of the 
Uivom- the: NewYork: Tribune, of Deceniber thie /17th, 18802] } } stomach or bowels, the effects of flatulence from torpor 
Dr. Baward'G. Love, the present (malytical Chemist for the } oy debility: of the alimentary canal.’ Before drmg stores 
Government, has recently made some interesting experi- ; were established in every country ‘village, and befére it was 
ments a# to:the dompafative value of baking powders. Dr. : bo popular to rély ‘npon a physician, our grandmother# tised 
Love's tests wére made to determine what brands are the } ; this (and other simples) frequently, and fotind it as promptly 
most economical't use. And as/ their: capacity lies du their » effectual’ as more costly Yemedies, and it might still answer 
leavening power, tests were directed solely to ascertain the » } ae Good’ substitute for thenr. ‘Make an infusion, one ‘ounce 
available gas of ‘each powder! | Dr. Love's report gives:the ; to the pint of boiling water, and take freely and frequently. 
following: ' Carnot.—Daticus vel Sativa Carota. Wiid-and Garden Car- 
“The pétoas at which baking $eniihin ste eld to consum- ; rot. (Daukos, the ancient Greek name). ‘From the culpable 
ers I find to be usually 50 cents. per pound, LI have, there- } ; neglect of our farmers; this foreigner is extensively natural- 
fore, caleulated their relative commercial values according ized; and has long since become a troublesome weed: and 
to the volume of gas yielded . on & basis of 50 icents cost per } nuisance in pastures, neglected fields, fence tows, road sides, 
pound.” 1 i , ‘and, in fhet, everywhere: It ia teadily ‘recognized by its 
: } spindle-shaped, yéllowish root, leaves large and pinnatcly 


: 
RIG 








Gas. Cubic 3 dissected, with their segments much incised; flowers sma‘l, 
inspel ae8 i tere in Sompuund umbels, level-toppéd when in flower, 
each ounce per pl } concave in fruit. The surface of fiélds, neglected fence- 
Name of the Baking Powders. Pmoder. : rows, ctc., can‘be seen whitened by the flowers of this plant 
“ Royal " (cream nde oer ¢ ¢ 127.4 50 te Jand'and Tal 
“ Patapsco ” (alum pawds Saenger: SS 49 a ay: 
“Rumford’s” ae He 3 - 1225 48  }: The seeds of the wild carrot are orily used in medicine, 
- Reet Cees ost 3 te aa Po cry A B ry, 3 and mainly as an excitant diuretic in chronic complaints of 
celta ye eee ce 2 rer Tire | 4g jw ekdneyh and dropeeat conditions of ‘patients whee 
“ Charm™ (alum powder) § 2 2 2 24) nes 46 An ounce of the seeds can be in- 
* Amazon” (alum ry. .' Ts “4 fused in ‘pail of boiling water, and the whole taken within 
* Cleveland's” nm weight % oumee) at } twenty-four hours. 
3 «ps Ne Crdnn NT RGR Souk air isp + The root of the garden plant has been used for a long time, 
“Lewis's” condented . . . 2... . 98.2 soi ao much more frequently by mothers of the past génera- 
“ Andrews's Pearl” . - | 98.2 tion than by those of ‘the present, as a poultice to eating, 
” . 
Phy tia (phosphate) shang | Pd ; sloughing, gangrenous ulcers and cancerotts sores, to correct 
Bulk Acrated Powder. . s 15.0 29 > the fetor, and ‘stimulate them to heal by changing their con- 


Nors.—‘ I regard all alum powders as very uniwholesome. 3 3 ditions. The carrot poultice is also applied, sometimes, to 
Phosphate and tartaric acid powders liberate their gas too $ ulcers following fevers of considerable duration. For these 
freely in. p of baking, or under varying climatic several purposes the root ‘should be scraped, and brought to 

} suffer deterioration.” the proper pulpy consistence. | Boiled and mashed, the carrot 
70) loses much of its best miedicinal virtues; aud becomes simply 
} ‘a mild, emol cataplasm. 

Horsronrp’s Act Pxospnats should be taken by those who pat amg Berow Deore. Bpiphegus Vitginiana, (Gr. 
— mental labor. Tt acts as a brain-food, and is particu- Epi, upon, and phegos, the beech). A fleshy, parasitic plant, 
arly recommended for Wakefulness, Hysteria, and other } destitute of ‘verdiine, possessing a scaly, tuberous root, stem 9 
diseases of the sgt =? gga ox ene wena to 18 fuches high, with tawny, purplish, smal} ovate scales, 
inealyabie, \ _ instead’ of leaves. Found in all parts of the United States, 

A S but only eb tégmine fagi (where Vitgit spoke of his: shepherd 

ADVERTISEMENTS Inserted in this Magazine at reasonable reclining) upon the roots and under the wide-spreading 
prices’ “Peterson” has liad, for more than twenty years a branches of the beech tree. 
circulation, greatér‘and Wager dontinded than any tn the "It is Bitter and astringent to the taste: Tt has bert given 
world.” Tt goes to every county, village and ctos-roads, and } in’ bowel affections, but its chief notoriéty consists in its 





is therefore the best advertising —_ enywhere in the } having been, at one time, used by Cancer Doctors as a remedy 
’. $ or an iyftllible, In'those malignant affections.  Tt'was nsed as 


United States. ) ¢ 
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a salve, or in ‘the ‘form of a powder, » Most dancer anti- 
dotes,” however, contain ~ ae Amng pp ype apn 
tractive. ye page l 


di 


slaw 
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to send answers, also, to contribute fo nal eich 
suiould be accompanied by the answers. hin 


f 


No. 97.—Riroit Sp . 
Across.—1. The language of the fighianders of ‘Scotland, 
2. Walked overs, 3. Pertaining to. nitnogen, 4. A small: in- 
terval ia. mmale, 6, An eaculent play 8 oh gO). 
Down.—1, A letter. 2. A relation of degree,,. "The nea, 
ot 4, Prepared, 5, Sudden, 6, Any edible grain, 4 


part. .& A kind of wolding, 9, Serious, 10. AR 
Sen ae ‘U1. A letter, , 


uy 


(ep boi 


Harwichport, Mass, ‘A 9 focsanlill 
No, 98,—CHa: RADE. 
My first isia lever of thought... 
My second the lord of creation...) 41 | 
My third for long ages has brought 
Rieh products from ugtion to nation. .::\: 


My. whole, an accomplishment, needful and rare, 
In all works of art it has.a good shane.. | 
Covington, Ky. Mary RicHarpson. 
No, 99, .— Dove, Acrostic, 
1, Toallude, 2, Atitle. 3, One of the signs of the zodiac, 
4, Ademon, 5, A musical instrument, 
Primals and finals name a fragrant flower, 


a 


Twi. 


No. 100,—imppen Avrnors. 


1. The cage in which thosd birds belong fell, owing to the 

nail being too ‘small. 
2. The “Winter Palace” is in Moscow, berhaps, instead 

of 8t. Petersburgh. 

8. Now, John, write: “bow,” '“ hit,” “*te\" “ran” and 
“hop” on the blackboard.' 

4. Would you let Mr. Fasdick enslave you, Mary? 

5. Yea, the man‘sold fish, 3 
Centerville, O. Anna B. Cuamsrrs. 


_ 


Anewers Next Month,.. 
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Answers To Puzztrs 1x THe Fesevary Newer. 
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No, 94. tabs 
i gaceour sds, 1 4 
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} RADBW Stewed with’ Cabbage —Trim off the! stalk arid ‘the 
Outsidé leaves 6f-'& fresh young ‘cabbage. ‘ Cut it/into four; 
wash’ # and ‘Jéave'it. e014 water.’ Cut up the rabbit into 
joints; season it with’ teaspoonful of pepper, @ saltepoonful 
6f salt, the samie of mace. Cut up a pound of the thin part 
of pickled pork into short-slices a quarter of an inch thick: 
trim, wash, and cut wp two! large: lecks.:' Put ¢he' whole; 
except the cabbage, into a pan, with just enough .water 
to caver the rabbit. Boil up slowly., Put inj the cabbage; 
presa it, down; well into the gravy, and continue te simmer 
without,the lid for another bour, or till,the cabbage is tender , 
press the cabbage down. often, Serve the whole in the same 
dish. 

Cold. Minced Meat and, Kgge-—Take some fragments of any 
cold roast meat. Trim off all the fat. parts and minee it very. 
finely,, Fry a, shallot. chopped small,,in, plenty of butter; 
§ when it is a light brown add a, large pingh of flounand a 
é little stock; then the minced meat, with chopped, parsley, 
$ pepper, salt, and nutmeg, to, taste..,Mix well,add @ little 
more stock, if necessary, and Jet, the mince gradually get hot 
bythe side of the fire; lastly, drop,in a few drops of lemon 
juice; serve with sippets of bread fried in pewen and place 
the poached egg on the top. 

Baked Ham.—Make a thick paste of flour ma water (not 
boiled,) and cover the entire.ham with it, bone and all; put 
in a pan on a spider; or. two muffin rings, or, anything that 
will keep it an inch from the bottom, and, bake in a hot 
oven; if a small ham, fifteea minutes for each pound; if 
large twenty minutes; the oyen should be hot, when put in. 
The paste forms a hard crust round the hem, and: the skin 
comes off with it.. Try this, and you will never cook a bam 
in any other way. 

Cottage Pie.—Mince any kind of, cold meat together (beef, 
mutton, veal, pork, or lamb,) put it about an inch or an inch 
and a-half deep im a pie-lish, and cover it with gravy; do 
not spare salt and. pepper; cover, it. over with mashed pota- 
toes, smooth at the top, and cut it,across in diamonds) with a 
knife; bake till it is crisp and brown at. the tap... <A little 
Worcester sauce; may be considered: an ierprorement if 
onions are net, objected to, thw detb » 

oA VEGETABLES. 

Potato Salad and Salad Dressing.—Cut a doren ‘cdld boiled 
potatoes into fancy. shapes, one-quarfervof an sheh thick ; 
mix with some flakes of cold boilefifish, halibut, cod, or 
salmon;.and pour over them a’ boiléd,ealad dressing, made 
with ‘six tablespootiftils of melted butter or salad oil, six 
tablespoonfals- of cream or milk, one teaspoonful of salt, helt 
that ‘quantity of pepper; and one teaspoonful: of; ground 
mustard. Into this mix ona small cupful! of vibegar.. Boil 
well; then add three raw eggs beaten to a foam; remove ci- 
rectly from the fire and stir for five minutes, When thor- 
‘oughly cold, tatty over’ ‘the ‘salad//gariish with ‘slicés of 
‘pickled ciicuthbers, ‘beet-root, hatd boiled eggs, and fresh 
$‘patsley. "This Boiled sulad‘can be made in quantitibs, and 
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kept tightly bottled for weeks... It is very palatable. When 
used for green snladg it should; be placed at the bottom of 
the bowl, and the salad,on top ;;for if mixed, the vegetables > 
lose that crispness which ,is go delicious to the epicure. 
Sen RSE PE SN 
dish. 

To Brown Potatoes.—While the ae is roasting, and an 
hour before it is sefved, boil the potatoes and take off the 
skins; flour them well, and put them under the meat, taking 
care to dry them before they are sent to table. The kidney 
potatoes are best dressed in this way. The flouring is very 

oe dl } { (Deebiters. // TiTO 

Tapioca Pudding.—Put three tablespoc ns of tapioca to soak 
over night in lukewarm water; in the morming,:pour on 
this one quart of milk, and set iton the stove till it comes to 
a boil; add @ pineh of salt, and four or five tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar, the yolks of three eggs; which, when, you pour } 5. 
in, cools it; let & come to a boil agaia, or until it thickens, 
stirring all the time; then pour it in your pudding-~dish ; 
then beat the whites of the three eggs to a froth, add four 
tablespoons of powdered. sugar, and spread over the top; 
put it in the oven, and bake a light brown. 

Rice Pudding Without Egge.—Put into a well buttered dish 
quarter-pound best Carolina rice simply washed, pour on it 
three pints of cold milk, sweeten and flavor to taste; put a 
little butter and ‘matmeg-on the top to brown; bake tw6 
houre sid shalt’ i's -slow oven, on which thiuch of the 
success of the pudding depends. 

Apple Snow.—Stew two pounds of apples with four ounces 
of loaf sugar until tender. Beat the yolks of six eggs with 
two ounces of loaf sugar, and pour over them one pint of 
boiliig milk. Put this-custard into‘s kettle, and cook ‘until 
it is ag thick as cornflour pudding. ' Beat the Whites of ‘six 
eggs to ‘a stiff froth, with one tablespoonfal of powdered 
sugar. Put the apples into”s dish, se spenr tec teger 
them, cover this with -the earns place in the oven, and 
brown lightly. 

Amber Pudding.—Four eggs, tlieir weight f1 sugar, butter 
and flour, peel of one lemon, and grated riids of two. Beat 
the butter with your hand to a cream, then add the flour, 
sugar, and beaten eggs by degrees, then the peel and juice of 
the lemons. Butter a mould, and When all is ‘well mixed, 
fill it quite fall; put a’ buttered white paper over the top; / 
and tie well over with a cloth, ort seamen 
and boil for about'four hours. ' 

Cocoatut’ Pudding (1) Break’ the shell of a mdepat-dtied 
cocoanut, so as to leave the nut as whole as possible.’ “Gtaté 
it after removing the brown skin, mix it with thres ounbes 
of powdered loaf sugar and a half-ounce of lenioh peel! “Mix 


the whole with milk, ahd ‘put it intéd a tin lined with puff ’ 


paste. Bake it a light brown. (2) Grate a ebedaiiut, midke'a 
custard (two eggs toa pint’ of millk;) sweeten’ to tusté,’add a 
small glassiof brandy and a little nutmeg. ' Stir the’eoeoanut 
into this; add a bit of butter the size dfs hen’s eg#. Line & 
shallow dish with puff paste, and bake 6f' HgWt'btvwn. 


Manchester Pudding.—Line a'pie-dish with a good short 


crust, and then @ layer) of jam; take a teacupfal of warm ’ 


milk, and mix’ with three ounces bread-crambs, three 
ounces butter, white sugar, the rind and jnice 
of one small lemon, ‘yolks. of three;.and the:wwhite 


of one egg.. ‘Stir all three together tilhit becomes a kintl of | 


custard, them pour the mixture into the pie-dish, and bake 


hour anée-quarter; serve! with the. whites of 
eee uersibelv _ ) cut away in front, and has plusir pockets, cuff, and deep 


Owes eggenaitippedingias thetep.r hor sity tol 
ue we wr “velp Dba ¢ 


Siesta aceite socuat 
butter, pounded sugar, and currants, a pinch of spice and 
salt, three or four drops of essence of lemon. ,.Put all into a 


{ beaie with three tablespoonfuls of brewer's or patent, yeast,, 
' provionaly mixed. with n quarter of a-pint of warm milk or 
water. Mix into a light dough, taking,care to use the band 
as lightly as possible. When this is done put the dough ina 
warm place, to. prove for balf-ap-hour; then mould it into 
what shape you please, such as small buns, etc., or, if made the 


MOO POD OOOH: 


size of a small ittered the same 
as muffins, or’ Rare es oe break- 
fast or at Twn¢heon, 


‘just ‘be put 

back: into eo S Ava at So run a 
papas Barc sia on hi a If yeast is not 
bend, © eiteaeibaiaisoonig pueer toa? Mabidane 
of carbonate of soda cam be used. These will take much less 
r as they must be mixed and 





pe and’ best ap’sharply for some tiné’; then" the 
inixtlire tito ‘tft hoops; from ‘two and a-Rulf to id a 
half inches deep (which should’ té’ cen For fnside’ Sand 
lea¥d thrém hear the fire to rise for a little Wile belire you 
put them into the oven. Do not * the hoops more than 
half-full with the mixture. ' 

Sweet Biscuits——Rub foubteeala te buttér'intd eight eunces 
of flour, add six ounces‘of grouid loaf sugar; 'the*yolks of two 
eggs, the white of one, anda tablespoonful lof ‘bhandy ; roll 
the paste thin, and’cat it with a wineglass dr eitter; egg 
over the’top of each with the Fc Na teeter, aaa 
mugen bake ina moderate oven, ° 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
Fra. 1.—Vistrtne-Dress oF Biacx SArww ne ‘Ytyons,. The 
bottom is finished with a narrow knifé-plaited ruffle of red 
satin. The skirt is very ‘natrow. “The ‘sides, both back and 
fem front, are faced with the red satin, which is looped up with 
5 Seana 
3 





gimp o: ents. The long; halftight'fitting sacque is also 

.‘with,gimp, and the long, pointed hood, is lined 
with red satin. The bonnet is of black net, studded with jet, 
and. trimmed with a black and,dark ved feathey.». .; 

Fic, 11.—WaLkInG-Dress or Licht YELtow: Foun, fig- 
fred with brown; worn! over a brown sill: petticoat, with 
$ numerous small plaited ruffles. Theoverdreseis very plain, 

and looped: High at the) batki. The deep cuirass: waist is 
laced down the front. The brown)collar:is ‘handkerchief- 
shaped,.and tie inalarge bow in front. Largebrowmetraw 
; bonnet, with curling ostrich feathers over the brim. 

Fre, m.—EvenrneDakss’ oF Watrt- Rosr-Tincep Srix, 
The front of this dress is made-with silk puffings, and scarf 
drapegies,.and fringed with pearl trimming... The basque and 
train are painted by hand. ‘ 

Fig. r¥.—Hovst-Dress oy Cream-CoLorep Frencu Bunt- 
we, Thegkirt haga very hort train, and is slightly draped 
} at the back. In ‘fbr, tte plaits ard placed in narrow, up- 
ward folds, and attached to the sides With bows of ribbon. 
3 The deep basque has a gathered front, ‘It is laced down the 
back, has a large, round collar, and;ig trimmed with a blonde 
lace. Leen inEetine 5 tne aes with the 
front. 


Fic. v.—Watkina-Dress oF abn Camet’s-Harr. The 
under-skirt is made of a woolen ngaterial, with a plaid of same 
color. The skirt simply drapedy The deep, coat basque is 


eer 


plush cape, with two large colldts, Brown felt hat, trimmed 
with brown plush and deep green bird’s breasts. 
Fig. v1.—Ovrt-or-Door DkESS or Fawn-CoLorep Foviarp. 





3 The skirt is finished by two  kniffe-plaited ruffles at the bot 


tom, and gathered, so. 49 to, fall close goross the front. The 
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‘bock.is draped, in long, Jooee bows,.and erranged, with brown {. 


silk. The basque has a puffing of, soft, brown silk down the 
front. Bonnet of brown straw, lined: with brown satiny and 
_trimmed with,» fawn-colored feather, youl Io xaiv 
Fic. va.—Our-or-Door-Dress, made of Seapdkérchitet-pat- 
terned camel's hair.' The body ofthe’ dress’ is of purple 
_dahlia-colored cgmel's hrity.and¢he stripes ere of heliotrope 
talor. Bho bosque, wndohenb stalethy! extns ote! form three 


the basgie Mimibekirt. The kilt-plaited ruffles and vest-front 
is of a bias plaid of the color of the dress, Bonnet with the 
front of heligtrope-colored silk, bound withdahlia-colored 
velvet, with crown and feathers of dahlia color. 


Fic. vii.HonbiDresd oy ‘Bivét,'Gakth arp Wuire 
Pra OaMeEt’s;Hair, The hesqueand front of the dregs are 
of; the camel’s-hair.. (The ruffles; are of blue. silk,and of 


iblme, green, and white, pin-striped silk—-one large; one jand: 
oue small one heing of the, striped silk, A  iike.silk. scarf 


drapery comes, from: the front of the dress, an@l is-anotted in 
Jong loops under the basque, at the back: below this qfiimain 
‘skirt is folded over, and lined with the striped silk, @ollar 
of blue, silk. 2? val 

Fig. ex.—Hovse-Dress or Guey Sink: The bottom of 'the 
skirt is kilt-plaited ; above 'this is @ trimming of lengthwise 
,puffings, and aboye that again the, material is loosely draped 
across. The,train is butsligbtly draped at.the backgand like 
the basque, is finished with, a rich and heavy fringe. The 
long, plain basque has a sqpare ¢ollar,and is trimmed! with 
white duchess lace, which is jabred down the front. 

Fig, x.—In-Door. .Dagss| or: Fawn-Cotonep Sux. The 
skirt is. made,withmany,emall ruffies, plainly hemmed.. The 


coat-basque de of broché silk, fawn-color figured with light ¢ ; 


blue, light, nim, and.olive-green. The belt is\of the fawn- 
* colored silksas well ;as,the, strap. and bows ecress the chest. 

The fichu is of India mull, edgedywith malines deee, and the 

sleeves are trimmed with the same Jace, ! 

Fic. XI.--Mayg.a ‘For Spring), It is, made of. black 
Sicillienne, with; the sleeves formed in the mantilla, and is 
trimmed with rowmof black Jace. ' 

Fie xn.-A\Ueneer Warst; thade of dark peacotk-blue 
woolen and silk! ' This material is so elastic that one dart in 
front, and the French back seams isall that'is necessary and 
if the garment is cut to anything approaching the figure, the 
fit is usually perfect. The satin de Lyons elastic is very 
beautiful, but very expensive, costing about nine dollars a 
yard, the wther Jersey elasti¢s-are\minch cheaper) “The skirt 
should be made. of a woolen or silk material, looking as 
much like, the waist, es possible,and.s sti, eaapaameh se is 
usually placed, when the waist and skirt join, 4.4... 

Fic. xutteCarmade of guipure lace and rich pladdatbbon, 

‘Fro. x1¥4Larar, ea, Dovare Cornan’ or “Witte 
Liven, di 

Fig. xv.—Care OF eels AND, Jz, AND, Sx is a 
make on a black silk, foundation 

Fig. Zrpar COLMAR. Ar Vion. Srhes,.aenbveidered. in. gold 

thread, and fastened with a gold cord and tassel. |) | 

Fie. xvitGraw'ear or Brown Srnaw, trimmed ‘with 
brown ribbon and-large soft pompons of red floss: 

Fro. xviir.—Lecitokt Boxter, trimmed with a dark blué 
and red fouled weg gry and wae, a green ‘and blué 
bird. 

Fig. x1x.—BLack STRAW Bonet, trimmed with a 
red rose and leaves, and with, a red and light yellow plaid 
silk. 

Exe. x%,—Biack Straw ToRRax Hat, faced with black 
silk, with @ black fouland puffed crown,.and 9.grey feather 


flecked with brown and yellow. 
Vou. LXXIX.—17. 


 GerenaL Remanas,-- We also give, this month, inadvance, 
a few, of the, many new, styles,of parasols, They are of 
figured silk, and of chintz; and to be quile correctyshoukd 
be only used with. dresses with which. they correspond. Of 
course, there are now, and soon there will be still more 
parasols of entinely different character, of plain foulard, satin 
or silk, some, xichly embroidered, and others exquisitely 
painted by, hand, .There is also engraved, in the front ofthe 
book, some, of the newest fancies. in, pins, broocheameck- 
,laces, charms, etc..,We, by no, means, endorse these things ; 
uwe only give them as the fashion of the hour. The elephant 
has taken the place of the lizard, the pig, and other mon- 
.strosities, that have, had their short day with the merely 
fashionable, | or, the , foolish... That ;beautiful woman, and 
)§plendid, rider, the Empress of Austria, brought: the pig into 
fashion, as a charm, In Austria\the pig, strange to say, is 
considered to, bring.good luck, as the horse shoe is supposed 
to, in other countries. 
«| The bonnets are aleo somewhat in of the season, 
(but eyenyat this) early day, some few come to herald the 
.approaching spring, fashions. But we will say here, that 
there, was never such a variety |in the styles of bonnets as at 
present. Large and small, an inordinate over-loading of 
or t, and. the of simplicity are all equally fash- 
ionable.. As the warm weather advances, flowers will re- 
Place feathers, and the spring flowers have the preference at 
sthis. time of year over! the gaudier autumn ones, though the 
queen rose is a favorite at ell seasons, .as it is not only 
beautiful, but it can be. arranged.so gracefully with ‘its rich 
leaves and falling, buds.; 

| Wraps, grow shorter as the days grow ‘longer, and the 
half tight-fitting sacques, in hundreds .of varieties, and the 
mantilla in as many more styles, divide popular favor. 

‘The style of making dresses is also as varied as ever. One 
rule, always is observed, however, and that is, that the dress 
must. be close-chinging in front,and at the sides, but some- 
* what puffed out at the, back, as will be seen in all our fashion 
plates. Short skirta are worn entirely. on the street; but for 
the carriage, or the house, trains are usually worn, though 
not .absolutely necessary, especially for young girls and 
young, married women, Coat-waists are being made for the 
spring, and divide fayor, with the fall waists and the round 
basques.. . The apron-fronte of dresses, for evening-dress, are 
sometimes very rich material, and: very simply. made, and of 
4 different, kind..from, the train. The embroidered and 
painted. dresses are, many of them, exquisitely beautiful, and 
any lady who is expert with her pencil,.or her neddle, can 
always have an original and tastefuldress. Painted parasols, 
and even painted, bonnets, promise to be emong the novel- 
ties this year, 

Pretty white muslin hoods, trimmed with cream or coffee- 
colored lace, are being prepared for wearing with the white 
and light cotton summer dresses. ; They have a thick ruche 
of lace, round the, throat,.and are tied in front with cream 
fatin ribbon. , 

Some of the newest. pexesols are of. cream silk, covered 
With three deep flounces: of.erepé Indian. muslin, edged with 
Jace. On one side, the centre flounce is turned slightly up 
to show a,deep red.or tea rose, with’ a. bud and a few leaves, 
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OUR PARIS LETTER: 
Rug. Nevye pes Perits. 
|, From reliable authority,. we learn that; gauzes, richly bro- 
caded in the large damask patterns that have beep so-exten- 
sively worn during the, past, winter, will be introduced for 
full dress occasions; they will be shown in solid colors only, 
as the large. size of the leaves and. flowers of :the pattern 
would render them too showy: were the flowers in their nat- 
ural hues. Bonnets will be, worn in smaller sizes, In 














‘250 CHILDREN'S FPABHIONS. _ 





atmbainasiteiamabitanin tin Banta das whale 
the large showy patterned percales, by eae aad ‘thote 
delicate designs. 

The principal changes during the feat tibet hai biden 
mainly in the domain of evening dress.’ Plus ‘his itivaded 
even that realm, and, IT am sorry 'to say, with no good éffect. 


It'is too stiff ‘and ‘cumbersome’ to lend ‘itself ‘readily to the : ‘ 
> either white, or the faintest shades of pearl, or eream-color. 
} The very ugly custom) ofwearing tan-colored undressed kid: 


folds that are required in a dress" to be worn for dancing. 
Corset-waists of the long napped plush are worn occasionally ; 
by young girls, but’ the wearer must’ be of the slenderest 
(possible make to stand so thick and’ clumsy a material 
in a bodice. The newest hair-ornament for married ladies is 
a cluster of marabout feathers, tipped with gold or silver, or 
else frosted, to match the toilette wherewith they are worn, 
which they must also’ match in hue. ‘The coronals of 
flowers, placed around the ‘back of the ead, which I men- 
tioned in my last, are also’ coming very’ nrach into favor. 
The flowers must be carefully selected with a view to their 
flatness and compactness of form. Any blossom that sticks 
up or protrudes. at all would look ridiculous. ‘There is an 
attempt made to change the present pretty and becoming » 
style of coiffure by the introduction of masses of hair falling } 
dow upon the neck, but the innovation has not, so far, been 
d advantageous, and it has not been widely adopted. 

The present style of reception or dinner dress is very éasy 
of imitation, and is very handsome. It consists of a train 
and corsage in satin or brocade, with a vest and skirt-frortt 
of velvet, or the materials may be reversed for elderly ladits, 
Thus, I have seen a young mafried lady fn a corsage and 
train of cream and satin, brocaded with rosebuds in pale 
pink and pale blue. The vest and skirt-front were of dark 
blue velvet.’ The train was caught up in full puffs just below 
the waist, and was tucked around the hem in deep loops 
lined with dark blue; these fell over two natrow plaited 
ruffies of satin, the one pale biue, and the other pale pink, 
placed underneath the loops. A pale’ pink'and a pale blue 





‘other tri-timiing,’ save's serfew of ruffies in fine crepé liste set 
 usererbbsieyebtadels ude ANGE tute! , 

, ‘Aineriea has actually set the fashion to ‘Paris, so far as the 
wearing of long kid gloves to balle and dinner-parties is con- 
cerned; ‘They appeared in the United States for at least two 
}-seasone before they were adopted ia Paris They are worn 
very long+-eighteen buttons. at the ‘very least—and are 
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CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fras, 1. AND 11.—-Front and Back oF a Boy's Dress, of 
‘dark blue cashmere. The body of the dress is loose-fitting, 
and ‘kilt-plaited back and front, ahd’'a narrow side-plaited 
ruffle goes find the bottom; trimmed with several rows of 
} ‘white worsted braid.’ When the ruffle joins the body of the 
} dredi.small tabs are’ fastened on with buttons, through 
“which a’blue cord and tassels pass, tied in front. The large 
collar is square at the back, and pointed in front, and'trimmed 
with white worsted braid. Bow and Ree oO 
well as the trimming of the cuffs. 

Fie. un.—Bor’s Surr or Buack Vetverten. The trousers 
reach to ithe knees; the jacket opens over a loose white 
‘shirt, and the collar and cuffs are of guipure lacé, Black 
felt hat, faced with black velvet: 


Fic. rv.—Girt’s Dress OF Pawn-Cotorep Camet’s Harr. 
The body is laid in box-plaits, back and front, and the deep 
ruffie at the bottom is also box-plaited. A crimson cord and 
‘tassel covers the joining of the ruffie with the #kirt. A small 
hood is lined with crimson, has crimson tas#éls' at the end, 





and is tied in frent with crimson satin ribbon. ‘Fawn-colored 


marabout feather, frosted with gold;'was placed at the back’) felt hat, trimmed with orfnison cord and tassels. 


of the fair wearer's head at one side of the close classic coils 
of her dark hair. 


Cashmere, which has been entirely laid aside during the | 


past winter, in favor of light ladies’ cloths, will be' revived 
this spring, a new make being ‘introduced ‘called Scotch } 
cashmere. It is a very advantageous’ article; ‘its enstint | 
being at once soft and firm. The twilled Inidia cashmere 
will also be revived. For the early spring, '@ new material 
called “ velowrside laine,” (woolen velvet) has been introduced. 
It is a thin stamped velvet'in woo! instead of being made of 
silk, and is very novel and tasteful: It is used in combina- 
tion with silk for walking costumes. The most fastionable 
color in which it has been shown so far, is a delicate palé 
brown, called doe-color (gris de biche), which does not differ 
much from the café-avlait and beige colors’ of the past, 
except in being paler and less warm in tone. Half-fitting 
short paletots are shown with the few spring costumes thut 
have as yet made their appearance. The universai coat-tail 
has undergone variots modifications, one of which is very 
odd; it is transformed into a large bow, with one loop 'and a 
single end, this last being trimmed with'wide fringe.’ I saw 
this arrangement on a plush walking-costunie at Roger’s the 
other day, and was much struck with its novelty and its 
effectiveness, 

A wedding-dress, furnished by this house, is in severely 
simple taste—a plain white satin with a, basque-corsage, the 
latter trimmed with narrow ruffles of fine point lace, and 
with medallions of white jet passementerie, from the centre 

of cach of whitch hang three feakshaped pearl beads. A 
ruff Of peat? passementerie is placed inside of the corsage, 
which is cut open ina point. At the right side of this 
corsage, commencing at the shoulder, is set a massed garland 
of orange-blossoms, with buds and foliage, which is contif- 
ued between two ruffles of point’ lace down the front of the 


corsage and the skirt} to the wétrer's'feet: "Phe skirt has uo } letter. 


Fig. v.—Litrie Bor’s Over-Dress oF Gray Frannet, 
flecked with blue. UWnder-dress is of cashmere, of & medium 
shade: of blue, and has @ narrow knife-plaited ‘ruffle at the 
} bottom. The over-dress buttons diagonally from ‘right td 
} left, and is.cut in battlements down the front, as well as 
around the bottom, and in each battlement is:placed a small 
gray horn button, . Gray felt hat, faced with blue velvet 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many inquiriés from ‘our subscribers, we’ hitve established 
@ Purchising Agency, ‘for their ‘¢ i’ and’ ‘benefit, 
Everything is purchased, with taite and discretion, by am experi- 
enced Iniyer, at the lowest possible rates. Special attention is given 
to every article 3,and the list-includes Ladies’, Gentle- 
men’s, and Children’s Wear, Wedding. Outfits, Infants’ Ward- 
robes, Christmas Presents, Birthday Presents, etc, 

Ladies wishing dresses, cloaks, sacques, ulsters, amd underwear, 
by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt in front, and 
iplotng yensoral Sireittonerte 66 stitial tncFeblor, tf Be promptly 
attended to, 

The advantages gained by our eubsoribers sending their orders 
to our Purchasing Ageney hawe been appreciated by: the large 
number who have been served since it has been established, in the 
saving of money, time, and trouble... , 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars, con- 
taining full particulars, will be sent free to any one writing for 
them.  Addiess dit Communications to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BF In remitting, get a Post-Oifiee order, or a draft on Phila- 
ee iY Miess caitnot be had, then register your 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Conclusion of the Whole Matter. 


% 





a 





wax any matter has been fully, fairly and pointedly stated ; when the facts bearing on the case have been presented; 

when tho statements substantiating the | made have been offered, and from the character of those furnishing 
such statements, known to be unqualifiedly trué, there remains but one thing more, and that is—tho test of personal ex- 
Farha Tho common judgment of mankind indicates this as the correct method, and the inestimable bencfits received 

y every one who proceeds according to such direction, constitute an indorsement of its truth too weighty to be tossed 
aside unconside' 1f you have nothing now to worry or harass you in your household matters or family, consider 
yourself fortunate. But svoner or later the time will come when sickness and pain will invade your house and attack 
you or some cf your family, To anticipate this misfortune, and thereby prevent it, is the part of sound judgment. And 
as nothing equals that world-renowned remedy, St. Jacobs Oil, in preventing the encroachment of disease, and curing it 
if established, is it not just the remedy to have alwaysin the house. The German people long ago decided that question, 





and the Americans, i 


as we have seen, with the constantly uniform action and 


t remedial influence of St. 


impressed, 
Jacobs Oil, have ne ee it as their houschold panacea; The opinions and statements embodied in this article are the 
echo of thousands of téstimonials on cur files in favor of the Old German Remedy; and your conclusion to try it—if you 


have not already done so, and need to use a pai 
in the rapid banishment of pain, and 


\% 


lever and healer—will be the means of securing for you a revelation 
t.of comfort and health, 





THE TRADE TESTIFIES, 


Volumes of Trade Testimonials could easily begiveny but 
we select at random, tle statements of a few ers a8 an 
bag 2a of the esteem in which St. Jacobs Oil is held. 

N. CnritteNton, Esq., Central Medicino Warehouse, 
New York City.—“ I would say, that the best evidence that 
the people are realizing ‘the claims advanced. in‘ favor of St. 
Jacobs Oil, is the large and increasing sale of the article.” 

Joun H. Francts, .. Wholesale Druggist, New York 
City.—“ It is with much pleasure that I write as to the pop- 
ularity and increasing sales of St. Jacobs Oil, From all re- 
ports I hear of it, the article has great merit and its sales 
are certainly wonderful.” 

P. Van ‘AACK, Esg., of the “Old Salamander” Drug 
House, Chicago, Il!.—‘* Many of my personal friends, promi- 
nent business men of high standing in society,—said Mr, 
Van Schaack, have tri fst. Jacobs Oil, and can not say 
enough in its favor. Asan article of sale, St, Jacobs Oil is 

ly matchless. “You may form an idea of the popular 
favor which it enjoys among the trade and the people when 
I tell you that nearly every order we receive, as I show you 
by the file, (and we have several thousand customers) in- 
cludes St, Jacobs Oil.” . ; 

Messrs, Benton, Myers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio.——Mr. 
Daniel Myers, of this o!d-established Wholesale Drug 
House, that with his house the sales of St. Jacobs O.l 
were greater by far than those of any article of its kind; 
and in fact it was one of the very best selling articles they 
had handled for many years. 

Meséns. Bopemann & YZrnn, Cor, State and Jackron 
Streets, Chicago—Mr. Bedemann, senior partner, ‘thus 
speaks:. “ My sales of the article are very large, in fact more 
extensive than those of any other proprietary medicine 
I have ever sold, for any complaint. tt fulfills the promises 
of its makersin every particular. I have to send orders al- 
most daily tothe house. I have noticed the results of its 
use in many cases, and they are uniformly most satis: ry. 





THE PRESS TESTIFIES. 


Never before. has it been the.enyiable fortune of any 
medicinal preparation to be so widely noticed ty the press 
of the country as has been the St, Jacobs Oil. eappenda 
few such expressions’ from the mass et our hand, 

§r. Lovis (Mo.) Rerusuttan.— * * It is very rare that the 
Repvusiican consents to editorially forward interests of 
what are known as patent medicines, as it does not fre- 
peerage d fall out that we can have positive knowledie of 
their merits. Howeyer, we take pleasure in saying of St. 
Jacobs Oil, from individual experiment, that it. is a most 
excellent remedial agent, and as such we can heartily rec- 
ommend it. 

Cincinnatt (Onr0) Stan.— * * We stated to Mr. Hill. (of 
the Mt,Auburn Inclined Plane Railway,) as we now do to 
our readers, that the names of parties ofnational Stein 
wore being freely used bytheproprictorsoftheSt.JacobsO!lin 


their announcements and otherwise, and we feel it a matter’ 


of curiosity, and in some respects a duty to our enbscribers. 
to veridy the truth ofthe tatements made reg ay 








Tse CLEVELAND, (Ont0) Ptars-DEALER, concludes an ex- 
tended editorial inthis wise. “All in all, when summed 
up, it must be plain to every fair-minded man that never in 
the history of our country has a medical discovery been 

ht before the public and accepted with such universal 
expressions of favor as this Great German Remedy.” 

Tue Cutcaco(l 1.) Tres, in closingan elaborate editorial, 
wherein were einbodied the stat: its of many of the most 
solid business men and influential citizens of Chicago, 
observes in reference to St. Jacoss Ori: “ These interviews, 
as herein reported, should be enouch to satisfy the most 
skeptical of the wonderful, almost miraculous properties 
contained in these little Lottles.” These sentiments are the 
universal echo of te press of the land, and carry with con- 
vincing emphasis, indubitable proof of the wonderful efficacy 
of the Great German Remedy, St. Jacozs O1L. 








THE PUBLIC TESTIFIES. 


Tas Rr. Rev. Bisuop Crmovr, Cleveland, Ohio: ‘*Excel- 
lent for Rheumatism and kindred diseases, It has benefited 
me greatly,”—Cuas.. 8, StRickLAND, Esq, Builder, of 9 
Boylston Place, Boston, Mass.: “I cannot find words to 
convey m praise and gratitude to the discoverer of this 
liniment.”—Pror. Tick, the renowned Meteorologist, St. 
Louis, Mo.: “ Almostinstant relief from excruciating pain,” 
—Mmg. Marig Satvorri, Prima Donna Wilhelmj Concert 
Troupe: “ Nothing can compare with it as a prompt and re- 
liable cure for the ailments named.”—Wa. H. Wanerna, 
Esq., Assistant General Stiperintendent New York Post 
Office: “Proved all that is claimed for the Oil and found 
efficacious. Ready relief for rheumatic complaints.”—Hon. 
Tuomas L. James, Postmaster, New York: “ Referring to 
Superintendent Wareing’s report concerning St. Jacobs Oil, 
—“*I concur.”—Pror. 0. Manager Chicago 
Gymnasium, Chicago, Ill.: “Our professionals and amateurs 
use it in preference to everything we know of or have ever 
tried."—Masor T. A. Hrirer, No. 2235 Master street, Phila- 
delphia, suffered so with rheumatism that he was confined 
to his bed for weeks at a time, alsdlutely helpless; happened 
to hear of St, Jacobs Oil, tried it and was c 5. W. 
WAtt1nG, Esq,, Supt. Police, New York City: “Member of 
this Department ‘relieved. of Rheumatism by its use,”— 
Stacy Hri1, Esg., Mt. Auburn Inclined Plane Railroad, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: “Undoubtedly it is a remarkable medi- 
cine.’—Hon, Leonarp Swett, the great lawyer of the 
Northwest, Chicago, Ill.: “Certainly the best remedy of the 
kind I have ever known,"—Capt, Pavt Borron, The 
World Renowned Swimmer: “I do not see how I could get 
along Without 8t. Jacobs Oil.”—D, B. Cooxe, Ese,, American 
Express Co., Chicago.: “Gladly bear testimony to its effi- 
cacy."—J, Jackson Smurrn, Member of City Council, Cleve- 
land, 0.: “Seems destined to occupy a most, important 

tion fn every household.”—Carr. Henry M. Hotzworrtn, 

ef Dotective Peron Cimeland, O02: “Surprising relief. A 
world of "J, D. L. Harvey, Esq., Palace Market, 
Chicago, Ill.: “I consider it a greater discovery than elec- 
tricity."—Pror, Enowarp Hoter, Pianist and composer, 
Chicago, Ill.: “Its effects are in harmony with its claims.” 
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lar in style. 
iG & Gilbert, $1. 
t eharacters, 
Walker. segs Now per- 
OLIVETTE & Semis in N. ¥. with immense suc- 
ag i postpaid for @1. All are 
Seely ee Pan "egppeanal by Amateur Companies 

ar ies Lox furnished. 

D we 2 Union Square, New York. 
age Profit | per Week. Will 
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LOLT ACO 10 Barelay St., N.Y. 
























ged Catalogue etable and Gold Cireans “iain Horseshoe, Scroll, &c. cards with 

| ee vat Nery Atha Engr eo a} 5 name in ¢ase,10c,° +E. H/Panpes, Fairhaven, Conn. 
WEA DnS oF ae Oe fone ba Be 4 ELEGANT NEW STYLE CARDS, Git Frings 
apply. i a ‘ ae bare 2 not sotha nich hye 50 Ohromo, Ta, Ivy Wreath, Gilt-Vase of Roses, etc, nd 
Re 95 ap me) ersent ous | oulike, a Rorece re by return mail. Card Mills,Northford,Ct, 









by any seed House in America, rtion of which 
were grown on my six farms. Ph dcctions Sor 
tivation om each package. | All seed warranted to be both 
Sresh and 4+» name; 80 far, that should it prove other- 
wise, J will refill the order gratis. The'original introducer 
of the Hubbard Squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead Cab- 
bages, Mexican Corn, and scores of other vegetables, I 
invite the patronage of all who are anzious to have their 
seed directly from the grower, fresh, true, and of the very. 
best strain, 

NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 


' JAMES'S: 11. @RBGORY, Y, Marbleliead, Mass 


THE IMPROVED “COWFORT CORSET. 


NO BONES TO BREAK.—— 


Ladies once fitted with’ this Corset will wear no other. Be sure and get the COMFORT 
CORSET. Do not be put off with another kind-of Corset, 
se andtasty asa French Corset, yct combining ease and comfort with elegance and shape. 
In the plice of bones are inserted contintous row's of very stiff Cord which gives sh the 
augers of bones, with the advantage of yieldin Ryn mare of movement of the form, 

of being washed without changing the fitness of t 
The whole burden of the clothes is transferred to that ort ot the shoulders best adapted to 
sustain their weight; me gnc, erything withont the least inconvenience, and glmost without 
the wearer’s g the name we give to the garment—-making it in very truth 
A gap ete CORSET. 
aon SPRY required. Send for Circular with Rales for Measurement and. Price List. 


Manufactured and for Sale by the 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET COMPANY, 
EY STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Also for Sale by the ‘alatng sah Da 4 eal —, throughout the country. Mention Peterson’s 
, agazine. 


BOWKER’S ‘AMMONIATED 


wy Segecnnir rg nop oo | FOOD FOR- FLOWERS. 


) made of ns well May and valua’ 

as Hops, Buchu, Mandrake snd Da n i ,| Made especially for plarits grown in the Housé, Garden, or 

, | Conservatory, Clean, free from offensive odor, Produces 

healthy plants, free from vermin, and early and abundant 

b |) blossoms, Tri Pareaass, 20 20 aud'35 cents., Sent by mail, 
tage prepaid, on. rece’ 

Pesend Reap for iittle 4, Pr teW to Make House 


Thin Se SCROLE SAWwTyE R. 


13x21, andover 300 miniature Getlenes for 
Scrolt Sawing, sent post-paid on receipt of 
10: cts., and the names and ‘addresses in 
full of two active scroll sawyers. Price 
of pattern alone, 15 cts. r send two 
stamps for Illustrated Catalogue of scroll 
saw goods, I offer inducements to pur- 
Go|. made by no other house, 
. H. POMEROY, 
Hartford, Conn. 









































































poh get altable ea Piants Grow,” by Prof. ‘Marwanp, of Massachusetts 
Hep Bit re, that begins to seine Agnes ul Rooms 
bi UP cure from the. firs WKER FER Cco., 
continually, until perfect t heals 8 Park Places New Woks of 49 Ohatham: Street, Boston. 
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RICH selling our Rubber sei ana — 
bOG canis GET Samples Free, . Coox_& Brsseyt, Cleveland, 0. 





Gold, Medal, Paris, 1878. 
SEPH CILLOTT'S The Favorite Numbers, 303; 404, 332, . 
PENS. 351,170, and his other styles. 
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Sold throughout the World, 
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New Chromo Cards, ‘Bouquet, Motto or Moss with 
name, 10cents, Nassau Cazp Co},Nassau, New York. 





Why frightened over disordered Hidieys! 
h Why endure nervous or sick headaches}. AG 
Why hare sleepless nights? ea 
bf Use KIDNEX=WORT and rejoicein heath We 
"Tt fs putup in Dry Veget. mm 
yrosid oon peckagt of week ottse wear A 
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Is an Elegant Book of 100 Pa gee Colored 

Flower and 600 Ill th Deserip- 
*| tions of the Flowers and pen a —_ Directions 

for growing. froe, by mail, In English 
$ ov Gurren. 


VICK'S SEEDSate he lbestiin the world. The Froran 
and gtow them. Addfess, 
CS VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Ail Tithoeranl 

5 i BO anoint Ror am 

50 Fancy Cards 106., or '25 ) Rosebud or Motto Chronios, 
10c; with name. J. B. Hustrep, Nassau, N. ¥. 

LOO Fe Picumes 100; 20 Gon 

for 25a i, r this } aper. HES 


a ae — 


a iilamanel: aa. 
SIA GREEWHOUSE AT YOUR DOOR; 





10c.3;.100 Tr, 
10¢.; or the lot 
IN, Mon Vt. 





"BEAUTIFUL EMBOSSED PICTURES. sent, Post | 
paid, for 10 = Address, F. L., Clinton, Clintonville, Ct. 





a ae eed BF cr git moe 


ba cokrenlieie ; col gg a of pacelinee cards. 1000 varie- 
FR > Fort a ae ’ | \ties. ‘GREAT PIANO 
ya Bre Coie CoA Dl ‘PALAC iitngtow Street, Boston, Muse) 





on owenine FOR 


Bet’ MAths “eleenid trom ‘from ae following: Meorstitis, 
Callas, «Carna Chrysanthemums, 
Daisies, Bu setconee, Fabiana, ihaen Recheteeeneectas Feverfew, 
niumes,-Glddiohis, Helio Ivies, Lantanas, Pansies, 
Pigks, Pilea, Salvias, Smitax, Stevia, Tigridias 
Veriias, Waty end Vincas; or 1 ackéts Flower 
athly Roses. for @1., We pell all 
the leading Plants, Bulbs‘and seeds, Send for new, dnatruc- 
tive Catalogué to coe 


ELVERSON, 
Hillside Greenhouses, NEw Buigwow, Pa. Pa. 





50 at ae with, nan i dc; "80 Gald and t ai¥er 


JAY Chromo, Moore, Brockport, N. 


40} chat ty. Tbe Wast ken ine 


All Gold, Chromo & Lit’g. Carday io 2 Alile), name 
BO .en, s00r. "cua lev. eae Bros., Gintongilie, Conne 
Chromo, , Horse § Scrolls, etc, Cara, 
50) with, Try Caso, 106, “F ‘Avetin, Fair Paven, Ct. 
FinestChrvmo, Gil GikgGaoe Feroll Cards ever sold on- 
ly10c, ‘Agents Bamplest0. Gi i Ot, 
v SING Card. 5 ~ 2 large 
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Jeading Musical ot yd 
They are my ane 

sat as it 

THEMSELVES I NHestTar/ NOLY 
age by us. @7 per doz. to 
who will state in what 

PwESENT our a 

‘ose 10 gents 


Greatest of all 





"| Valuable 5 Cooking Receipts. 


vot Me os, J. MURREY 
Inte: Oaterer of Astor House and Rossmore 
Hotel, of New York, aud Continental 


Hotel of Philadelphia. 

24 CHOICE PIECES. 36 cts. aS tone peecaltntiett tee sates mea get 
a n A . 

With complete Words and Musie. : othe WANIS OF PAMinine on 


one Fm es 
The usual price of sheet musie is B TE MEANS, withowit sacrificing the rare 
pa L latest copies of meUsTOa tJ owns on will be qualities that serve to make the dishes at first-class Hotele 











nd 13 new and beautiful soa: none S 'S choice lusirumental and Resta 80 delicate(and appetizin Price 35 
havin usic. Infact th saa thane eS Ce 
Picco at vt Nisam petatee ane and sold singly at BSe. LACH, “For sale by = nly ne , or will be sent, 








t of Lydon, GEO. W. amen sith 
the large discount made to dealers. By priating 12 pieces in one er; 19 PA ACE, NEW YO 
issue of the Musica oa and souding off many thousand every : 
month, weere enabled to supply two eopies, each containing 
leces,—voeal and tastidettotal, by the beet composers for 
Seat eta: stamps. This Magazine has an elegant engraved cover 





Thie hgh gost of musle te due te the few wold of each plece and ae 


rinted in two colors, and ais the serve eal 
nthe World. Terms s Per yor 8 ‘O with three masit 


pone pe a : wate ep kee. repeal eit carniee ’ 
eent pieces) se: = 
Seat "a Oo.. 85 25' Temple Fi. Boston. 


Gold and Bilver Chromo Cards, with name, 10 cents, 
205 pust-paid. G. I. REED & Co, Nassau, N.Y, 


53 Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace, eto. Cards, 
Name on 10c, Franklin Printing Co., Fair Haven,Ct.| . Wil be mailed raze to te customers without 
pte Fa “it con! colored ph baw per engray 
UPERFLUOUS HATR: . Madame Wambold’s Specific | _sbout and fall sets Be 
N permanently removes saperfiueus hair aabene Tei ny ti Ye 
AME W. 


~ om lar. Send forit. Add: 
the skin, jroular, MADA &00. Detroit, 
na, 


Sawyer bt. Boston 




















Dic ITATIONS—No. 12. 


Containin; srs Po} ee including CH. SKETCHES, DEALECT 
PIECES, HUM Us, PA Cc, “ATEIOTIC, ELOQUENT, AND 

h Number ot ies Pages of ending Matter, = on. fine aver 

from clear type. r er Cover, pr ice 80 ots.;. or “Pelt diet. price 50 a Foci all Booksellers. le 
pa sy or Ox an TeOUt, reas of Sa ron are for our Catalogue of Dialogues, tations, and aianene 
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‘ket for music, 
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intro- 
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ne ponehes 
luce #0 fine a 
ount. My reply $0. to them is, 
Stave, ~ = best facilities for manu. 
in m eoenesy CO and ts 


man- 


sand itis 
iene eestor 
ff 


each satisfi 
to e PiA themselves so “ that vans, Oh sieeve ~ Ny ay ne f . 
& FTANOS. ses. to 32 & 


Fioe. $,% <nchewmge = shipped on test 
oney Spacmecrele cos 5 ta $ Mw - frotght ch Ha 3 me. both 


eee Boch Hist eeee aaa ise! 
you decide t¢ buy Pheer) acs Rectory hercor seed send Jd ms “tf ont ereo bilf 
Address or calion DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washinaton, New Seieey. 





“cat talogue'y 2c. &c. 


if you +4 





PERFUMED STYLE ©. ! 
Motto, Moss Rosé, Lily, opera Lac, 
no alike, by Petar matt, 1,108. Ce kg 


bene eso ° 
ape cms Woes ORTON 


Petar 
a 00, PRINTING 00, Morthford, roe i 


LADIES OR | OR GENTLEMEN}: 


Send to us for Our $1 Packages of Fancy Goods. 
will Pay You. ote am ec Mass, 






Bheels Schap Pictures, 
10c. First Base Dawn,10c, 25 Easter Cards, 
trast loc 5 ‘Chee sa ol 

or e 628 romos, 5 
3 Engravings, 912,100. 8 Of 9212, 100. 1 


Para iGe. "swf ede, Noe Air Bhp 
Ce le 
paid, "Stamps ta : 

cm Ww. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 








San 
*Feond Book 


oe aS ce, Pa 











50 ALL GOLD, Silver, Shells, Motto.and Floral Chromo 
Cards, in beautiful colors, with name, 10c. Agents 
Sample Book, 25c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Coun, 
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ar ‘i tliiw ot0d ey e heed 
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“olde: 
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” STrens 


stern rans or Sin sone pratt 
Prot, GA. GASKELL, ser". Box 1594, New. York City, P,.0. 


eB nin 4h promptty answered. 1 you do not get immediate Fearne pleay wre nin nnd ve 
eo eben er Mustrated, giving of of 
qunteaeaae causb@eabaned Gnae-ootine s mrpctrceinas Seems ier ereting 
sai fret ory made ot Foro whe win eet ono Ry 
































Ir 18 WIDELY KNOWN AND 
SUPERIOR TO comeing sonne PLASTERS, COUGH me, 


THE MANUFACTURERS HAVE RECEIVED 


26 MEDALS OF HONOR 


BX Philadelphia, 1876 ; 


Paris, 1878 ; 
Am. Institute, 1880, &., &c., &, 
WARMLY PRAISED, BEING FAR 


Se a. 
Srouspo! 


STS. 
SEABURY & JOHNSON, Proprietors, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
21 Platt St., New York. 
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Composed of Grape Cream Tart: d Bicarbonate Soda. 
Contains nothing else. Full weight. Forfeited if not 
as represented, All other kinds have filling. Sample and 
aged ET In cans only. 
C. HANFORD, Syracuse, N. Y. 
4@-A pound can, es, 60 cents, to any address. 


Mailed by HAUSSER & CO.. 300 Grand 
sent C.0.D,, with ptivilege of returning. 
BEST 
IN THE 
WORLD 


for Hand 
xD 
MACHINE 


Sewing. 














a 
Our 32-page illustrated catalogue of 
new and standard books suited to 
BUILD: and all who contem- 
plate building, mailed free to any 
address. Part I—Queen Anne De- 
signs, 8 Plates, $1.00, post-paid, 


BICKNELL & COMSTOCK, Publishers. 









194 Broadway, New York. 














UNI A JELLY CALLED V. PETROLEUM IS GI MEDICINE AND 
MACY LAN AN ABSOLUTELY, EUR ont? CONCENTRATED, AND UN ONABLE SHAPE. 
ALL AC SIDS, ODO TASTE, CO: OTHER IMPURIT: WHICH 3 HAVE TO PREVENTED 
HE USE ILEUM IN Siebron ARE ENTIRELY , AND VASELINE IS AS 
HARMLESS AND DELIGHTFUL CREAM. 
The most valuable family for fe treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cu 
e tains cetera catarrh, Also for coughs, Pos sore throat, croup and ST atptthona ete ete. 


etc. 
It has received the unanimous endorsement of the Medical 
t the world, as being the Best Remedy Known. 





As an emollient, Vaseline is superior to a 


Profession, Scien tists Journals of all 


nce yet discovered. Its m were iene and 
taking the place on the toilet-table, to the 

other compounds. It will keep the skin clearer, 

vant with preserve & the youthful beauty and freshness 


GENTS AND Bo CURE DANDRUFF AND MAKE THE HAIR GROW WHEN NOTHING 


of the healthy complexion. 
ere APE Vv. AS 

mad abst Aa 
VASELINE canon ena 


Stok > (eetraTioms tp 7B 


ea. CHAFING OF INFANTS, FOR 
go. 25 CENTS. 


“EMOLLIENT, BL BLAND, ANTISEPTIC (EXCELS ALL TOILET SOAPS). 


























ASK YOUR GROCER F OR THE 


ROL FLAVORING. EXTRACTS, 


PREPARED ONLY BY THE ROYAL BAKING 
POWDER 00., NEW YORK. 


These Extracta preserve to the highest’ degre the, trae 
flavors of the fruit, Mor peculiar delicacy and richness; aa 
well as great etrength and perfect. a tn 
aroma and taste all other cooking flavors. 

As proprietors of the Royal Baking Powder, wo anure a 
“our patrons that the same standand of excelletice is adopted ? 
for the Royal: ‘Flavoring Extracts as in'the Baking Powder 


SOLD BY Ald: GROCERS. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. NEW YORK, 














CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a‘ Century. 
‘Thia Citocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
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PRTERSON'S MAGAZINE, April, 1881—Batra 













































































MOTTOES FOR CARD-BOARD. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SPRING. CHILD'S HAT 









































NEW STYLES FOR OUT-OF-DOOR DRESSES FOR SPRING. 















































NEW STYLE FOR IN-DOOR DRESS FOR SPRING. 









































NEW STYLES FOR HOUSE DRESSES FOR SPRING. 


















































. ‘NEW STYLES FOR*WALKING DRESSES FOR SPRING. 
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REBECCA AT. THE WELL 




















“She came in ‘the twilight that com- eth ’ere night, And 


Pane 


beau - ti - fies earth at the close of thes 














5h WEY 


-bur- den’d and light, {~ To fill from the; well het frail” ~-pitcher of clay. 









































REBECCA AT THE ‘WELL. 








ne, 
el 


x 
fil’d from the wa-ters her ves - sel once 


dreaming-of one who should 


home where 








He gave to her*then ight, ..- 
ys br thed «with sown 
: charm'dbyithe scene o t ; 
She eried, “I will follow thee, fake sa te ey 
The home of her youth and the pleasures that live, 
Where the heart in its childhood first greeteth its Pra 
With all its endearments, the joys it could give, 
She left, for the soul that awaited her —. 











